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From The Century. 
TO THE GEORGIUM SIDUS. 


BY E. G. HOLLAND. 


{Nore.—The astronomer Herschel called the 
seventh planet, which usually bears his name, 
the Georgium Sidus, the Star of the Georges, 
to compliment his patron, George III; and it 
was by the perturbations of this furthest known 

lanet that the astronomer Leverrier, in 1847, 

ound the unmistakable evidences of an unseen 
world beyond it, whose attractions over it fur- 
nished the only rational explanation for the per- 
turbations of the Georgium Sidus. Afterwards 
the planet Neptune was discovered. In the con- 
templation of the temporary disturbances of Na- 
ture’s usually harmonic forces, it is always per- 
ceived that the predominating faith natural to 
the human mind in the eternal harmony of worlds 
is essentially preserved. A world that is power- 
fully perturbed still remains in its orbit.] 


I. 


Way dost thou tremble in thy sphere ? 
And why thy course disturbed ? 
A world unseen is drawing near 
Whose will o’er thee uncurbed 
Draws thee, sways thee from thy sun; 
Potent draws the unknown one. 
From him, to him thou dost move 
Like a soul that’s touched by love: 
It swayceth thee, it moveth thee 
In thy calm immensity. 


Il. 
I see it not, it is unknown, 
Effects alone I see: 
But reason on her crystal throne 
Divines the fact for me; 
The shadow tells of substance back, 
We know the walker by his track, 
The leaf alone reveals the tree, 
And in the part the whole must be. 
A world unseen is moving thee 
In thy calm immensity. 


Ill. 


The oldest offspring of the sun, 
And yet in youth arrayed, 
Through ocean space I see him run, 
In law his path is laid : 
¥ view him in the far away 
Upon the shores of solar day, 
Waltzing round the father sun, 
Loyal to the monarch one: 
’Tis Neptune! on the other side, 
Drawing Sidus in his tide. 
Iv. 
O maiden, why within thy sphere 
Are perturbations shown ? 
Art thou disturbed by hidden fear ? 
Hast thou deep sorrows known 2? 
To me thou art no fragile flower 
Bending to the soft gale’s power ; 
A youth unseen is drawing near 
And telling on thy spirit-sphere : 
Tis Neptune on the other side, 
Drawing Sidus in his tide. 








TO THE GEORGIUM SIDUS.—A CHILD’S SMILE. 


v. 
Youth, I note thy silent hours, 
Thy fire-lit, aching breast, 
Whose sighs and moans betray the powers 
That break thy spirit rest : 
Alone thou wanderest far away 
When mystic night shuts out the day: 
Thy perturbations do I see, 
Pray their cause confess to me. 
A star is on the other side, 
Drawing Sidus in his tide. 
vI. 
O wife ! whose love did not unfold 
Before thine altar vows, 
Whose mind was caught with glare and gold, 
With compliment and bows: 
From out thy realm of Arctic snow 
I see thy heart with true life glow ; 
A soul on thee in power hath shone, 
And thine is now another zone : 
Thy perturbations do I sce, 
In duty still, and liberty ; 
Tis Neptune on the other side, 
Drawing Sidus in his tide. 
VII. 
Why swingest thou in hope and fear, 
My soul in error swayed ? 
By sin drawn out, and ever near 
The conscience to upbraid : 
Yearning for the holier life, 
Battling in the world-wide strife ; 
Thy perturbations angels sce, 
And watch e’ermore thy destiny : 
A world beyond is drawing thee— 
Dim forces of eternity ! 








A CHILD’S SMILE. 

“For I say unto you, that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

A CHILp’s smile—nothing more ; 

Quict and soft and grave, and seldom seen; 

Like summer lightning o’er 
Leaving the little face again serene. 


I think, boy well-beloved, 

Thine angel, who did grieve to sec how far 
Thy childhood is removed 

From sports that dear to other children are. 


On this pale cheek has thrown 

The brightness of his countenance, and made 
A beauty like his own— 

That while we see it, we are half afraid. 
And marvel, will it stay ? 

Or, long ere manhood, will that angel fair, 
Departing some sad day, 

Steal the child-smile and Icave the shadow, care? 


Nay, fear not. As is given 
Unto this child the father watching o’er, 
His angel, up in Heaven, 
Beholds our Father’s face for evermore. 
And he will help him bear 
His burden, as his father helps him now; 
So may he come to wear 
That happy child-smile on an old man’s brow. 
—By the Author of John Halifaz. 




















CONCERNING GIVING UP AND COMING DOWN. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
CONCERNING GIVING UP AND COMING 
DOWN. 

Nor so very much depends upon a begin- 
ning after all. The inexperienced writer 
racks his brain for something striking to set 
out with. He is anxious to make a good 
impression at first. He fancies that unless 
you hook your reader by your first sentence, 
ee reader will break away; making up 

is mind that what you have got to say is 
not worth the reading. Now it cannot be 
doubted that a preacher, who is desirous of 
keeping his congregation in that dead silence 
and fixedness of attention which one some- 
times sees in church, must, as a general rule, 
produce that audible hush by his first sen- 
tence if he is to produce it at all. If people 
in church are permitted for even one minute 
at the beginning of the sermon to settle 
themselves, bodily and mentally, into the at- 
titude of inattention, and of thinking of 
something other than the preacher’s words 
the preacher will hardly catch them up again. 
He will hardly, by any amount of earnest- 
ness, cloquence, pointedness, or oddity, gain 
that universal and sympathetic interest of 
which he flung away his chance by some long, 
involved, indirect, and dull sentence at start- 
ing. But the writeris not tried by so exacting 
astandard. Most readers will glance over the 
first few pages of a book before throwing it 
aside as stupid. The writer may overcome 
the evil effect of a first sentence, or even a 
. first paragraph, which may have been awk- 
ward, ugly, dull—yea silly. I could name 
several very popular works which set out in 
a most unpromising way. I particularly dis- 
like the first sentence of Adam Bede, but it 
is redeemed by hundreds of noble ones. It 
is not certain that the express train which is 
to devour the four hundred miles between 
London and Edinburgh in ten hours, shall 
run its first hundred yards much faster than 
the lagging parliamentary. There can be 
no question that the man whom all first visi- 
tants of the House of Commons are most 
eager to sce and hearis Mr. Disraeli. He is 
the lord of debate ; not unrivalled perhaps, 
but certainly unsurpassed. Yet everybody 
knows he made a very poor beginning. In 
short, my reader, if something that is reall 
good is to follow, a bad outset may be sntnaned. 

One readily believes what one wishes to 
believe ; and I wish to hold by this principle. 
For I have accumulated many thoughts Con- 
cerning Giving Up and Coming Down ; andI 
have got them lying upon this table, noted 
down on six long slips of paper. I vainly 
fancy that I have certain true and useful 
things to say; but I have experienced ex- 
traordinary difficulty in deciding how I should 
begin to say to them. I have sat this morn- 
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ing by the fireside for an hour, looking in- 
tently at the glowing coals; but though I 
could think of many things to say about the 
middle of my essay, I could think of noth- 
ing satisfactory with which to beginit. But 
comfort came as the thought gradually de- 
veloped itself, that it really mattered very 
little how the essay might be begun, pro- 
vided it went on; and, above all, ended. A 
dull beginning will probably be excused to 
the essayist more readily than to the writer 
whose sole purpose is toamuse. ‘The essay- 
ist pleases himself with the belief that his 
readers are by several degrees more intelli- 
gent and thoughtful than the ordinary read- 
ers of ordinary novels; and that many of 
them, if they find thoughts which are just 
and practical, will regard as a secondary 
matter the order in which these thoughts 
come. The sheep’s head of northern cook- 
ery has not, at the first glance, an attractive 
aspect: nor is the nutriment it affords very 
symmetrically arranged: but still, as Dr. 
John Brown has beautifully remarked, it sup- 
plies a deal of fine confused feeding. Ilook 
at my six pieces of paper, closely written 
over in a very small hand. They seem to 
me as the sheep’s head. There is feeding 
there, albeit somewhat confused. It matters 
not much where we shall begin. Come, my 
friendly reader, and partake of the homely 
fare. 

The great lesson which the wise and true 
man is learning through life, is, how to 
COME DOWN without GIvING uP. Reckless 
and foolish people confuse these two things. 
It is far easier to give up than to come down, 
It is far less repugnant to our natural self- 
conceit. It befits much better our natural 
laziness. It enables us to fancy ourselves 
heroic, when in truth we are vain, slothful, 
and fretful. I have not words to express my 
belief on this matter so strongly as I feel it. 
Ok! Ivenerate the man who with a heart 
unsoured has come down, and come down far, 
but who never will give up! 

I fancy my reader wondering at my ex- 
citement, and doubtful of my meaning. Let 
me explain my terms. What is meant by 
giving up: what by coming down ? 

By coming down I understand this : Learn- 
ing from the many mortifications, disappoint- 
ments, and rebufls which we must all meet 
as we go on through life, to think more 
humbly of ourselves, intellectually, morally, 
socially, physically, esthetically: yet, while 
thinking thus humbly of ourselves and our 
powers, to resolve that we shall continue to 
do our very best: and all this with a kindly 
heart and a contented mind. Such is my 
ideal of true and Christian coming down: 
and I regard as a true hero the man who 
does it rightly. It is a noble thing for a 
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man to say to himself, “I am not at all what 
Thad vainly fanciec myself: my mark is far, 
very far lower than I thought it had been: I 
had fancied myself a great genius, but I find 
Iam only a man of decent ability: I had 
fancied myself a man of great weight in the 
county, but I find I have very little influ- 
ence indeed: I had fancied that my stature 
was six feet four, but I find I am only five 
feet two: I had fancied that in such a com- 
etition I never could be beaten, but in truth 
i have been sadly beaten: I had fancied 
[suffer me, reader, the solemn allusion] that 
my Master had entrusted me with ten tal- 
ents, but I find I have no more than one. 
But I will accept the humble level which is 
mine by right, and with God’s help I will do 
my very best there. I will not kick dogs 
nor curse servants: I will nottry to detract 
from the standing of men who are cleverer, 
mor? eminent, or taller than myself: I will 
heariily wish them well. I will not grow 
soured, moping, and misanthropic. I know 
I am beaten and disappointed, but I will hold 
on maniully still, and never give up!” Such, 
kindly reader, is Christian coming down! 
And what is giving up? Of course, you 
understand my meaning now. Giving up 
means that when you are beaten and disap- 
pointed, and made to understand that your 
mark is lower than you had fancied, you will 
throw down your arms in despair, and re- 
solve that you will trynomore. As for you, 
brave man, if you don’t get all you want, 
you areresolved you shall have nothing. If 
you are not accepted as the cleverest and 
greatest man, you are resolved you shall be 
no man at all. And while the other is 
Christian coming down, this is un-Christian, 
foolish, and wicked giving up. No doubt, 
it is an extremely natural thing. It is the 
first and readiest impulse of the undisciplined 
heart. It is in human nature to say, “If I 
don’t have all the pudding, I shall have 
none.” ‘the grand way of expressing the 
same sentiment is, Aut Cesar aut nullus. 
OF course, the Latin words stir the youthful 
heart. You sympathize with them, I know, 
my reader under five-and-twenty. You will 
see through them some day. They are just 
the heroic way of saying, I shall give up, 
but I never shall come down! They state 
a sentiment for babies, boys, and girls, not 
for reasonable women and men. For babies, 
Isay. Let me relate a parable. Yesterday 
I went into a cottage, where a child of two 
— old sat upon his mother’s knee. The 
ittle man had in his hand a large slice of 
bread and butter which his mother had just 
— him. By words not intelligible to me, 
e conveyed to his mother the fact that he 
desired that jam should be spread upon the 
slice of bread and butter. But his mother 
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informed him that bread and butter must suf- 
fice, without the further luxury. The young 
human being (how thoroughly human) con- 
sidered for a moment; and then dashed the 
bread and butter to the further end of the 
room. There it was: Aut Caesar aut nullus! 
The baby would give up, but it would not 
come down! Alexander the Great, look at 
yourself! Marius among the ruins of Car- 
thage, what do you think a look like here? 
By the time the youthful reader comes to 
understand that Byron’s dark, mysterious 
heroes, however brilliantly set forth, are in 
conception simply childish; by the time he 
is able to appreciate Philip Van Artevelde (I 
mean Mr. Iienry Taylor’s noble tragedy) ; he 
will discern that various things which look 
heroic at the first glance, will not work in 
the long run. And that practical principle 
is irrational which will not work. And that 
sentiment which is irrational is not heroic. 
The truly heroic thing to say, as well as the 
rational thing, is this: If I don’t get all the 
pudding, I shall be content if I get what I 
deserve, or what God sends. If I am not 
Casav, there is no need that I should be 
nullus: I shall be content to be the highly 
respectable Mr. Smith. Though I am not 
equal to Shakspeare, I may write a good 
play. Though inferior to Bishop Wilber- 
force, I shall yet do my best to be a good 
preacher. Itis a fine thing, a noble thing, 
as it appears to me, for a man to be content 
to labor hard and do his utmost, though well 
aware that the result will be no more than 
decent mediocrity, after all. It is a finer 
thing, and more truly heroic, to do your very 
best and only be second-rate, than even to 
resolve, like the man in the Zliad,— 


“Ay aptotévey, kal izeipoyov Eupevat dAdwv.”? 


There is a strain put upon the moral nature 
in contentedly and perseveringly doing this, 
greater than is put upon the intellectual by 
the successful effort to be best. And what 
would become of the world if all men went 
upon Homer’s principle; and rather than 
come down from its sublime elevation, would 
fling down their tools and give up? Shall 
I, because I cannot preach like Mr. Melvill, 
cease to write sermons? Or shall I, because 
I cannot counsel and charm like the author 
of Iriends in Council, cease to write es- 
says? You may rely upon it Ishall not. I 
do not forget who said, in words of praise 
concerning one who had done what was ab- 
solutely but very little, ‘She hath done 
what she could!” And what would become 


of me and my essays, if the reader, turning 
to them from the pages of Hazlitt or Charles 
Lamb, should say, “I shall not come down; 
and if I find I have to do so I shall give up?” 
What if the reader refused to accept the 
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plain bread and butter which I can furnish, 
unless it should be accompanied by that jam 
which I am not able to add? 

Giving up, then, is the doing of mortified 
self-conceit, of sulky pettishness, of impa- 
tience, of recklessness, of desperation. It 
says virtually to the great Disposer of events, 
“Every thing in this world must go exactly 
as I wish it, or I shall sit down and die.” It 
is of the nature of a moral strike. But 
coming down generally means coming to 
juster and sounder views of one’s self and 
one’s own importance and usefulness; and 
if you come down gracefully, genially, and 
Christianly you work on diligently and cheer- 
fully at that lowerlevel. No doubt, to come 
down is a tremendous trial ; itis a sore morti- 
fication. But trials and mortifications, my 
reader, are useful things for you and me. 
The hasty man, when obliged to come down, 
is ready to conclude that he may as well 
give up. In some matters it is a harder 
thing to go the one mile and stop at the end 
of it, than to gothe twain. It is much more 
difficult to stop decidedly half-way down a 
very steep descent, than to go all the way. 
If you are beaten in some competition, it is 
much easier to resolve recklessly that you 
will never try again, than to set manfully to 
work, with humble views of yourself, and 
try once more. Wisdom comes down: folly 

ives up. Wisdom, I say, comes down; for 

think there can be little doubt that most 
men, in order to think rightly of themselves, 
must come to think much more humbly of 
themselves than they are naturally disposed 
to do. Few men estimate themselves too 
lowly. Even people who lack confidence in 
themselves are not without a great measure 
of latent self-esteem; and, indeed, it is nat- 
ural enough that men should rate themselves 
too high, till experience compels them to 
come down. Iam talking of even sensible 
and worthy men. They know they have 
worked hard ; they know that what they have 
done has cost them great pains; they look 
with instinctive partiality at the results they 
have accomplished; they are sure these re- 
sults are good, and they do not know how 
= till they learn by comparative trial. 

ut when the comparative trial comes, there 
are few who do not meet their match—few 
who do not find it needful to come down. 
Perhaps even Shakspeare felt he must come 
down a little when he looked into one or two 
of Christopher Marlowe’s plays. Clever boys 
at school, and clever lads at college, nat- 
urally think their own little circle of the 
cleverest boys or lads to contain some of the 
cleverest fellows in the world. They know 
how well they can do many things, and how 
hard they have worked to do them so well. 





Of course, they will have to come down, after | ing in a pretty little parsonage, and quite 
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longer experience of life. It is not that the 
set who ranked first among their young com- 
panions are not clever fellows ; but the world 
1s wide and its population is big, and they 
will fall in with cleverer fellows still. It is 
not that the head boy does not write Greek 
iambics well, but it will go hard but some- 
where he will find some one who will write 
them better. They are rare exceptions in 
the race of mankind who, however good they 
may be, and however admirably they may 
do some one thing, will not some day meet 
their match—meet their superior, and so have 
painfully to come down. And, so far as my 
own experience has gone, I have found that 
the very, very few, who never meet a taking 
down, who are first at school, then first at 
college, then first in life, seem by God’s ap- 
pointment to have been so happily framed 
that they could do without it; that to think 
justly of themselves they did not need to 
come down ; that their modesty and humility 
equalled their merit; and that (though not 
unconscious of their powers and their suc- 
cess) they remained, amid the incense of ap- 
plause which would have intoxicated others, 
unaffected, genial, and unspoiled. 

People who lead a quiet country life amid 
their own belongings, secing little of those 
of bigger men, insensibly form so excessive 
an estimate of their personal possessions as 
lays them open to the risk of many disagree- 
able takings down. You, solitary scholar 
in the country parsonage, have lived for six 
months among your books till you have come 
to fancy them quite a great library. But 
you pay a visit to some wealthy man of lit- 
erary tastes. You see his fine editions, his 
gorgeous bindings, his carved oak book- 
cases ; and when you return home you will 
have to contend with a temptaticn to be dis- 
gusted with your own little collection of 
books. Now, if you are a wise man, you 
will come down, but you wont give up; you 
will admit to yourself that your library is 
not quite what you had grown to think it, 
but you will hold that it is a fair library after 
all. When you go and see the grand acres 
of evergreens at some fine country house, do 
not return mortified at the prospect of your 
own little shrubbery which looked so fine in 
the morning before you set out. When you 
have beheld Mr. Smith’s fine thoroughbreds, 
resist the impulse to whack your own poor 
steed. Rather pat the poor thing’s neck: 
gracefully come down. It was a fine thing, 
Cato, banished from Rome, yet having his 
little senate at Utica. He had been com- 


pelled to come down, indeed, but he clung to 


the dear old institution: he would not give 
up. I have enjoyed the spectacle of a lady, 
brought up in a noble baronial dwelling, liv- 
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pleased and happy there ; not sulking, not 
fretting, not talking like an idiot of ‘ what 
she had been accustomed to,” but heartily 
reconciling herself to simpler things—com- 
ing down, in short, but never dreaming of 
giving up. So have I esteemed the clergy- 
man like Sydney Smith, who had commanded 
the attention of crowded congregations of 
educated folk, of gentlemen and gentlewo- 
men, yet who works faithfully and cheerfully 
in a rural parish, and prepares his sermons 
diligently, with the honest desire to make 
them interesting and instructive to a hand- 
ful of simple country people. Of course, he 
knows that he has come down, but he does 
not dream of giving up. 

There is in human nature a curious ten- 
dency to think that if you are obliged to 
fall, or if you have fallen, a good deal, you 
may just as well go all the way; and it 
would be hard to reckon the amount of mis- 
ery and ruin which have resulted from this 
mistaken fancy, that if you have come down, 
you may give upat once. A poor man, pos- 
sibly under some temptation that does not 
come once in ten years, gets tipsy; walking 
along in that state he meets the parish cler- 
gyman; the clergyman’s eye rests on him in 
sorrow and reproach. ‘The poor man is 
heartily ashamed; he is brought to a point 
et which he may turn the right way or the 
wrong way. Ile has not read this essay, 
and he takes the wrong. He thinks he has 
been so bad, he cannot be worse. He goes 
home and thrashes his wife; he ceases at- 
tending church ; he takes his children from 
school: he begins to go to destruction. All 
this founds on his erroneously imagining 
that you cannot come down without giving 
up. But I believe that, in truth, as the ge.- 
eral rule, the fatal and shameful deed on 
which a man must lock back in bitterness, 
and sorrow all his life, was done afler the 
point at which he grew reckless. It was be- 
cause he hed given up that he took the final 
desperate step; he did not give up because 
he had taken it. The man did a really 
desperate deed because he thought wrongly 
that he had done a desperate deed already, 
and could not now be any worse; and sad 
as are intellectual and social coming down, 
and likcly to result in giving up as these are, 
they are not half so sad nor half so perilous 
as moral coming down. It must indeed be 
a miserabls thing fcr man or woman to feel 
that they have dene something which will 
shame all after life—something which will 
never let thom hold up their head again, 
something which will make them (to use the 
expressive language cf Scripture) “ go softly 
all their days.” Well, let such come down ; 
let them learn to be humbleand penitent; but 
for any sake don’t let them give up! That 
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is the great Tempter’s last and worst sugges- 
tion. His suggestion to the fallen man or wo- 
manis, You are now so bad that you cannot be 
worse—you had better give up at once; and 
Judas listened to it and went and hanged 
himself; and the poor Magdalen, fallen far, 
but with a deep abyss beneath her yet, steals 
at midnight, to the dark arch and the dark 
river, with the bitter desperate resolution of 
Hood’s exquisite poem, “Anywhere, any- 
where, out of the world!” Iyremember an 
amusing exemplification of the natural ten- 
dency to think that having come down you 
must give up, in a play in which I once saw 
Keeley, in my play-going days. He fancied 
that he had (unintentionally) killed a man | 
his horror was extreme. Soon after, by 
another mischance, he killed (as he is led 
to believe) another man: his horror fs re- 
doubled ; but now there mingles with it a 
reckless desperation. Having done such 
dreadful things, he concludes that he cannot 
be worse, whatever he may do. Having 
come so far down, he thinks he may as well 
give up; and so the little fat man exclaims, 
with a fiendish laugh, “ Now I think I had 
better kill somebody else!” Ah, how true 
to nature! The plump desperado was at the 
moment beyond remembering that the sound 
view of the case was, that if he had done so 
much mischief it was the more incumbent on 
him to do no more. The poor lad ina count- 
ing-house who wellnigh breaks his mother’s 
heart by taking a little money not his own, 
need not break it outright by going entirely 
to ruin. Rather gather yourself up from 
your fall. Though the sky-scraping spars 
are gone, we may rig a jury mast :— 

“And — the wreck, far scattered o’er the 

rocks, 

Build us a little bark of hope once more.” 

We are being taught all through life to 
come down in our anticipations, our sclf-es- 
timation, our ambition. We aim high at 
first. Children expect to be kings, or at 
least to be always eating plum pudding and 
drinking cream. Clever boys expect to be 
great and famous men. They come gradu- 
ally to soberer views and hopes. Our vanity 
and self-love and romance are cut in upon 
day by day: step by step we come down, 
but, if we are wise, we never give up. We 
hold on steadfastly still; we try to do our 
best. The painful discipline begins early. 
The other day I was at our sewing-schocl. 
A very little girl came up with great pride 
to show me her work. It was very badly 
done, poor little thing. I tried to put the 
act as kindly as possible; but of course I 
was obliged to say that the sewing was not 
quite so good as she would be able to do 
some day. I saw the eyes fill and the lips 
quiver: there were mortification and disap- 
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pointment in the little heart. I saw the 
temptation to be petted, to throw the work 
aside—to give up. But better thoughts pre- 
vailed. She felt she must come down. She 
went away silently to her place and pa- 
tiently tried to do better. Ah, thought I to 
myself, There is a lesson for you! 

Let me now think of intellectual giving 
up and coming down. 

Ido not suppose that a thorough block- 
head can ever know the pain of intellectual 
coming down. From his first schooldays he 
has been made to understand that he is a 
blockhead, and he does not think of enter- 
ing himself to run against clever men. A 
large dray-horse is saved the mortification 
of being beaten for the Derby; for he does 
not propose to run fer the Derby. The pain 
of intellectual coming down is felt by the 
really clever man, who is made to fecl that 
he is not so clever as he had imagined ; that 
whereas he had fancied himself a first-class 
man, he is no more than a third-class one ; 
or that, even though he be a man of good 
ability, and capable of doing his own work 
well, there are others who can do it much 
better than he. You would not like, my 
clever reader, to be told that not much is 
expected of you; that no one supposes that 

ou can write, ride, walk, or leap ike Smith. 
There was something that touched one in 
that letter which Mr. R. H. Horne wrote to 
the Zimes, explaining how he was going 
away to Australia because his poetry was 
neglected and unappreciated. What slow, 
pane years of coming down the poet must 

ave gone through betore he thus resolved 
to give up. I never read Orion; and liv- 
ing among simple people, I never knew any 
one who had read the work. It may be a 
work of great genius. But the poet insisted 
on giving up when, perhaps, the right thing 
for him was to have come down. Perhaps 
he over-estimated himself and his poetry ; 
perhaps it mct all the notice it deserved. 

The poct stated, in his published letter, 
that his writings had been most favorably 
received by high-class critics; but he was 
going away because the public treated him 
with entire neglect. Nobody read him, or 
cared for him, or talked about him. “And 
what did the learned world say to your para- 
doxes?” asked good Dr. Primrose; but his 
son’s reply was, ‘The learned world said 
nothing at all to my paradoxes.” Such ap- 
pears to have been the case with Mr. Horne ; 
and so he- grew misanthropic, and shook 
from his feet the dust of Britain. He gave 
up, in short; but he refused to come down. 
And no doubt it is easier to go off to the 
wilderness ct once than to conclude that you 
are only a middling man after having long 
regarded yoursclf eas a great genius. It 
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must be asad thing for an actor who came 
out as a new Kean, to gradually make up his 
mind that he is just a respectable, painstak- 
ing person, who never will draw crowds and 
take the town by storm. Many struggles 
must the poor barrister know before he comes 
down from trying for the great seal, and 
aims at being a police magistrate. So with 
the painter; and you remember how poor 
Haydon refused to come down, and desper- 
ately gave up. It cannot be denied that, to 
the man of real talent, it is a most painful 
trial to intellectually come down; and that 
trial is attended with a strong temptation to 
giveup. Really clever men not unirequently 
have a quite preposterous estimate of their 
own abilities; and many takings down are 
needful to drive them out of that. And men 
who are essentially middling men intellectu- 
ally, sometimes have first-class ambition 
along with third-rate powers; and these 
coming together make a most ill-matched 
pair of iegs, which bear a human being very 
awkwardly along his path in life, and expose 
him tonumberless mortifications. It is hard 
to feel any deep sympathy for such men, 
though their suficrings must be great. And, 
unhappily, such men, when compelled to 
come down, net unfrequently attempt by 
malicious arts to pull down to their own level 
those to whose level they are unable to rise. 
I have sometimes fancied one could almost 
see the venomous vapors coming visibly 
from the mouth of a malignant, common- 
place, ambitious man, when talking of one 
more able and more successful than himself. 

Possibly social coming down is even more 
painful than intellectual. It is very sad to 
see, as we sometimes do, the father of a 
family die, and his children in consequence 
lose their grade in socicty. Ido not mean, 
merely to have to move to a smaller house, 
and put down their carriage; for all that 
may be while social position remains un- 
changed. I mean, crop out of the acquaint- 
ance of their father’s friends; fall into the 
society of coarse, inferior people; be ad- 
dressed on a footing of equality by persons 
with whom they have no feelings or thoughts 
in common; be compelled to sordid shifts 
and menial work and frowsy chambers. 
Threadbare carpets and rickety chairs often 
indicate privation as extreme as shoeless 
feet and a coat out at elbows. We might 
probably smile at people who felt the pain- 
fulness of coming down, because obliged to 
pass from one set to another in the society 
of some little country town, where the sec- 
ond circle is not unfrequently (toa stranger’s 
view) very superior to the first in appear- 
ance, manners, and means. But there is 
one line which it must cost a parent real an- 








guish to make up his mind that his children 
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are to fall below after having been brought 
up above it: I mean the one essentially im- 
passable line of society—the line which 
parts the educated, well-bred gentleman 
from the man who is not such. There is 
something terrible about that* giving up. 
And how such as have ever known it, cling 
to the upper side of the line of demarcation. 
We have all seen how people work and pinch 
and screw to maintain a decent appearance 
before the world, while things were bare and 
scanty enough at home. And it is an hon- 
est and commendable pride that makes the 
poor widow, of small means but with the 
training and feeling of a lady, determine 
never to give up the notion that her daugh- 
ters shall be ladies too. It need not be said 
that such a determination is not at all incon- 
sistent with the most stringent economy or 
the most resolute industry on her own or 
her girls’ part. I did not sympathize with a 
letter which 8. G. O. lately published in the 
Times, in which he urged that people with 
no more than three hundred a-year, should 
at once resolve to send their daughters out 
as menial servants, instead of fighting for 
the position of ladies for them. I thought, 
and I think, that that letter showed less than 
its author’s usual genial feeling, less than 
his usual sound sense. Kind and judicious 
men will probably believe that a good man’s 
or woman’s resistance to social coming down, 





ing of all respect and sympathy. <A poor 
clergyman, or a poor military man, may 
have no more than three hundred a-year ; 
but I heartily venerate his endeavors to pre- 
serve his girls from the society of the ser- 
vants’ hall and the delicate attentions of 
Jeames. The world may yet think differ- 
ently, and manual or menial work may be 
recognized as not involving social giving 
up; but meanwhile the step is a vast one, 
between the poorest governess and the 
plumpest housemaid. 

A painful form of social coming down 
falls to the lot of many women when they 
get married. I suppose young girls gener- 
ally have in their mind a glorified ideal of 
the husband whom they are to find; won- 
derfully handsome, wonderfully clever, very 
kind and affectionate, probably very rich 
and famous. Sad pressure must be put 
upon a worthy woman’s heart before she can 
resolve to give up ali romantic fancies, and 
marry purely for money. There must be 
sad pressure before a young girl can so far 
come cown as to resolve to marry some man 
who is an old and ugly fool. Yet how many 
do! No doubt, reader, you have sometimes 
seen couples who were paired, but not 
matched ; a beautiful young creature tied to 
a foul old satyr. Was not your reflection, 
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as you looked at the poor wife’s face, Ah! 
how wretchedly you must have come down.” 
And even when the husband is really a good 
old man, you cannot but think how differ- 
ent he is from the fair ideal of a girl’s first 
fancy. Before making up her mind to such 
a partner as that, the young woman had a 
good deal to give up. And probably men, 
if of an imaginative turn, have, when they 
get married, to come down a good deal too. 
I do not suppose any thing about the clever 
man’s wife but what is very good ; but surely, 
she is not always the sympathetic, admiring 
companion of his early visions. Think of 
the great author, walking in the summer 
fields, and saying to his wife, as he looked 
at the frisking lambs, that they seemed so 
innocent and happy that he did not wonder 
that in all ages the lamb has been taken as 
the emblem of happiness and innocence. 
Think of the revulsion in his mind when the 
thoughtful lady replied, after some reflec- 
tion, “Yes, lamb is very nice, especially 
with mint sauce!” The great man had no 
doubt already come down very much in his 
expectation of finding in his wife a sympa- 
thetic companion; but after that, he would 
probably give up altogether. Still, it is 
possibly less painful for a clever man to find, 
as years go on, and life sobers into the pro- 
saic, that he must come down sadly in his 


'ideas of the happiness of wedded life, than 
and especially to social giving up, is deserv- | 


it is for such a man fairly to give up before 
marriage, making up his mind that in that 
matter, as in most others, men must be con- 
tent with what they can get, though it be 
very inferior to what they could wish. I 
feel a great disgust for what may be called 
sentimentality ; in practical life sentimental 
people, and people who talk sentimentally, 
are invariably fools; still it appears to me 
that there is sober truth in the following 
lines, which I remember to have read some- 
where or other, though the truth be some- 
what sickly and sentimentally expressed :— 


“ And as the dove, to far Palmyra fiving, 
From where her native founts of Antioch 
gleam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


“So many a soul, o’er life’s drear desert far- 


Love’s pure, congenial spring unfound, un- 
quaffed,— 
Suffers, recoils, then, thirsty and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the 
nearest draught. ’ 


Most people find it painful to come down 
in the matter of growing old. Most menand 
women cling, as long as may be, to the be- 
lief that they are still quite young, or at least 
not so very old. Let us respeet the cling- 
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ing to youth: there seems to me much that} by common consent regarded as a better 
isgood init. Itis an unconscious testimony | thing than age, with all its experience: and 
to the depth and universality of the convic- | thus to grow old is regarded as coming down. 
tion that, as time goes on, we are leaving} And there is something very touching, some- 
behind us the more guileless, innocent, and | thing to be respected and sympathized with 
impressionable season of our life. We feel| by all peoplé in the vigor of life, in the fash- 
little sympathy, indeed, for the silly old wo-| ion in which men who have come down so 
man who affects the airs and graces of a girl/far as to admit that they have grown old, 
of seventeen: who makes her daughters at-| refuse to give up by admitting that they are 
tire themselves like children when they are| past their work; and, indeed, persist in 
quite grown up; and who renders herself| maintaining, after fifty years in the church 
ridiculous in low dresses and a capless head | or thirty on the bench, that they are as strong 
when her head is half bald and her shoulders | as ever. Let usreverencetheold man. Let 
like an uncooked plucked fowl. That is| us help him in his determination not to give 
downright offensive and revolting. And to|up. Let us lighten his burden when we can 
see such an individual surrounded by a circle | do so, and then give him credit for bearing 
of young lads to whom she is talking in a/it all himself. If there be one respect in 
buoyant and flirting manner, is as melan- | which it is especially interesting and respect- 
choly an exhibition of human folly as can| able when a man refuses to give up at any 
anywhere be seen. But it is quite a differ-| price, and indeed is most unwilling to come 
ent thing when man or woman, thoughtful, | down, it is in regard of useful, honest labor 
earnest, and pious, sits down and muses at | in the service of God and man. Sometimes 
the sight of the first gray hairs. Here is|the unwillingness to come down in any de- 
the slight shadow, we think, of a certain! gree is amusing, and almost provoking. I 
great event which is to come; here is the| remember once, coming down a long flight 
earliest touch of a chill hand which must) of steps from a railway station, I saw a ven- 
prevail at length. Here is manifest decay;|erable dignitary of the church, who had 
we have begun to die. And no worthy hu- | served it for more than sixty years, coming 
man being will pretend that this is other | down with difficulty, and clinging to the rail- 
than a very solemn thought. And we look |ing. Now, what 1 ought to have done was, 
back as well as forward: how short a time|to remain out of his view, and see that he 
since we were little children, and kind hands! got safely down without making him aware 
smoothed down the locks now growing scanty | that I was watching him. But I hastily 
and gray! You cannot recognize in the | went up to him and begged him to take my 
glass, when you see the careworn, anxious | arm, as the stair was so slippery and steep. 
‘ace, the smooth features of the careless|I think I see the indignation of the good 
child. You feel you must come down; you|man’s look. ‘I assure you,” he replied, 
are young nomore! Yet you know by what | “ my friend, I am quite as able to walk down 
shifts people seck in this respect to avoid | the steps alone as you are! ” 
coming down. We postpone, year after! Apart from the more dignified regrets 
ycar, the point at which people cease to be | which accompany the coming down of grow- 
young. Weare pleased when we find peo- ing old, there are petty moftifications which 
ple talking of men above thirty as young | vain people will feel as they are obliged to 
men. Once, indeed, Sir Robert Peel spoke | come down in their views as to their personal 
of Lord Derby at forty-five as a man in “the | appearance. As a man’s hair falls off, as he 
buoyancy of youth.” Many men of five-and- | grows unwieldily stout, as he comes to blow 
forty would feel a secret elation as they read | like a porpoise in ascending a hill, as his 
the words thus employed. The present| voice cracks when he tries to sing, he is 
writer wants a good deal yet of being half-| obliged step by step to come down. I 
way; yet he remembers how much obliged | heartily despise the contemptible creature 
he felt to Mr. Dickens for describing 'Tom | who refuses to come down when nature bids 
Pinch, in Martin Chuzzlewit (in an advertise- | him: who dycs his hair and his moustache, 
ment to be put in the Times), as “a respect-|rouges his face, wears stays, and pads out 
able young man, aged thirty-five.” You re-|hischest. Yet more disgusting is the made- 
member how Sir Bulwer Lytton, as he has | up old reprobate when, padded, rouged, and 
himself grown older, has made the heroes of | dyed, as already said, he mingles in a circle 
his novels grow older pari passu. Many | of fast young men, and disgusts even them 
years ago his romantic heroes were lads of | by the foul pruriency of his talk. Kick him 
twenty; mow they are always sentimental! out, muscular Christian! Tell him what you 
men of fifty. And in all this we can trace a/think of him, and see how the despicable 
natural conviction of the intellect, as well as | wretch will cower! But while this refusing 
the natural disinclination in any respect to | to come gracefully down as to physical aspect 
come down. For youth, with all its folly, is | with advancing time is thoroughly abomina> 
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ble, let it be remembered that even in this 
matter the judicious man will not give up, 
though he will come down. Don’t grow 
slovenly and careless as you grow old. Be 
scrupulously neat and tidy in dress. It is a 


raked field of autumn—the speckless, trim, 
white neckclothed, well-dressed old man. 

That we may wisely come down, we need 
frequently to be reminded that we ought to 
do so. We need, in fact, a good many tak- 
ings down as we go on through life, or we 
should all become insufferable. I speak of 
ordinary men. The old vanity keeps grow- 
ing up; and like the grass of a lawn, it needs 
to be often mown down; and however fre- 
quently and closely it is mown, there will al- 
ways (as with the lawn) be quite enough of 
it. You meet with some wholesome, morti- 
fying lesson; you feel you must come down; 
and youdo. You think humbly and reason- 
ably of yourself for a while. But the grass 
is growing again: your self-estimation is 
getting up again; you are beginning to 
think yourself very clever, great, and emi- 
nent, when some rude shock undeceives you. 
You are roughly compelled to think of your- 
self more meckly. You find that in the gen- 
eral judgment you are no great author, art- 
ist, actor, cricket-player, shot, essay writer, 
preacher. You are so mortified that you 
think you may at once give up; but, after 
deliberating, you resolve that you will only 
come down. 

Great men have no doubt given up; but 
it was cither in some time of morbid depres- 
sion, or when it was really unavoidable that 
they should do so. Pitt gave up when on 
his dying-bed he heard of several great vic- 
tories of the First Napoleon; and, crying 
out with his blackening lips, “ Roll up the 
map of Lurope,” turned his face to the wall 
and never spoke more. Sir Robert Peel 
gave up, when he tendered to the queen his 
final resignation of office. When the queen 
asked him if there was nothing he could wish 
her to do in testimony of her regard for him, 
his answer was—“ Only that your majesty 
would never call me to your counsels again!” 
What a giving up for that ambitious man! 
Notwithstanding what has aiready been said 
in this essay, 1 am not, on reflection, sure 
that Marius had given up, or even come 
down, when he sat, in his lowest depression 
of fortune, amid the ruins of Carthage. Ge- 
limer had finally given up when he was car- 
ried as a captive in the Roman triumph, 
looking with a smile upon all the pomp of 
the grand procession, and often exclaiming, 
“Vanity, vanity: all is vanity!” But Dio- 
cletian, busy among his cabbages, interested 
and content though the purple had been 
flung aside, had neither given up nor come 
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down. Nor had Charles V. done either in 
that beautiful retreat which Mr. Stirling has 


so gracefully described. There was no com- 


ing down there, in the loss of self-estimation ; 


| there was no giving up, in the bitter and de- 
pleasant sight — pleasant liké the trimly | 


spairing sense, when the greatest monarch 
of the great sixteenth century, in his great- 
est eminence, calmly laid down the cares of 
royalty, that in his last days he might enjoy 
quiet, and have space in which to prepare 
for the other world. It was only that “ the 
royal eagle would rest his weary wings.” 

ut we have all known very small men 
who were always ready to give up, rather 
than that their silly vanity should be morti- 
fied by any degree of coming down. We 
have all known cases highly analegous to 
that of the little child who threw away his 
bread and butter, because he could not have 
jelly too. I dare say, my reader, you may 
have seen a man who if he were not allowed 
to be the first man in some little company, 
the only talker, the only singer, the om 
philosopher, or the only jack-pudding, would 
give up, and sit entirely silent. In his own 
small way, he must be aut Caesar aut nullus. 
A rival talker, singer, or mountebank, turns 
him pale with envy and wrath. Of course, 
all this founds on extreme pettiness of char- 
acter, co-existing with inordinate vanity and 
silliness. And it is an offence which is 
its own severe punishment. The petty sin 
whips itself with a stinging scourge of pack- 
thread. 

I have sometimes thought that it is a re- 
markable thing, how very quickly human be- 
ings can quite giveup. An entire revolution 
may pass in a few hours, perhaps in a few 
minutes, upon our whole estimate of things. 
I should judge that a soldier, charging some 
perilous position in a delirium of excitement, 
and fancying military glory the sublimest 
thing in life; if he suddenly be disabled by 
some ghastly wound, and is borne away to 
the rear deadly sick, fevered, and wrung with 
agony, would give up many notions which 
he had cherished before. But I have been 
especially struck by witnessing how fast men 
can resign themsclves to the last and largest 
giving up: how quickly they can make u 
their mind that they are dying, and that all 
will be over in two or three hours. A man 
stricken with cholera at morning, and gone 
before night, has not the feeling that his 
death is sudden. When cternity comes very 
near, this world and all its concerns are 
speedily discerned as little more than shad- 
ows. We give up quickly, and with litthe 
effort, all those things and fancies and opin- 
ions to which we clung very closely in health 
and life. The dying man feels that to him 
these arenot. A Christian man, busy in the 


morning at his usual work, and smitten down 
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at midday by some fatal disease or accident, 
could be quite resigned to die at evening. 
He may have had a hundred plans in his 
mind at daybreak: but it would cost him 
little effort to give them all up. And but 
for the dear ones he must leave behind, a 
very short time would suffice to resign a 
pious man to the Nunc dimittis. We grow 
accustomed, wonderfully fast, to the most 
new and surprising things. 

But returning to matters less solemn, let 
me sum up what has been said so far, by re- 
peating my grand principle, that in most 
cases the wise and good man will come down, 
but never give up. The heroic thing to say 
is this: Things are bad, but they may be 
worse; and with God’s blessing I shall try 
to make them better. Who does not know 
that by resolute adherence to this principle, 
many battles have been won after they had 
been lost? Don’t the French say that the 
English have conquered on many fields be- 
cause they did not know when they had been 
beaten ; in short, because they would never 
give up? Pluck is a great quality. Let us 
respect it everywhere ; at least, wherever en- 
listed on the side of right. Ugly is the bull- 
dog, and indeed Ae ig ct but I 
admire one thing about it ; it will never give 
up. And splendid success has often come at 
length to the man who fought on through 
failure, hoping against hope. Mr. Disraeli 
might well have given up after his first speech 
in the House of Commons: many men would 
never have opened their lips there again. I 
declare I feel something sublime in that de- 
fiant The day will come when you will be glad 
to hear me, when we read it by the light of 
after events. Of course, only extraordinary 
success could justify the words. They might 
have been the vaporing of a conceited fool. 
Galileo, compelled to appear to come down, 
did not give up: Still at moves. The great 
nonconformist preacher, Robert Hall, fairly 
broke down in his first attempt to preach ; 
but he did not give up. Mr. Tennyson 
might have given up, had he been disheart- 
ened by the sharp reviews of his earliest vol- 
ume. George Stephenson might also have 
given up, when his railway and his locomo- 
tive were laughed out of the parliamentary 
committee. Mr. Thackeray might have given 
up, when the publishers refused to have any 
thing to do with Vanity Fair. The first ar- 
ticles of men who have become most success- 
ful periodical writers, have been consigned to 
the Balaam-box. Possibly this was in some 
measure the cause of their success. Ittaught 
them to take more pains. It was a taking 
down. It showed them that their task was 
not so casy : if they would succeed, they must 
do their very best. Andif they had stamina 
to resolve that though taken down they 
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would not give up, the early disappointment 
was an excellent discipline. I have known 
students at college whose success in carry- 
ing off honors was unexampled, who in their 
first one or two competitions were ignomini- 
ously beaten. Some would have given up. 
They only came down: then they went at 
their work with a will; and never were 
beaten more. 

The man who is most likely to give up, is 
the man who foolishly refuses to come down. 
Every human being (excepting men like 
Shakspeare) must do either the one thing or 
the other at many points in their life: and 
the latter is the safer thing, and will save 
from the former. It is the milder form of 
that suffering which follows disappointment 
and mortification. It is to the other as cow- 
pox to small-pox: by submitting to pass 
through many comings down, you will escape 
the sad misery of many givings up. Yet 
even vaccination, when it takes full effect, 
though much less serious than small-pox, is 
a painful and disagreeable thing: and in 
like manner, coming down in any way, so- 
cially, intellectually, physically, morally, is 
an infliction so painful, that men have de- 
vised various arts by which to escape com- 
ing down at all. The great way to escape 
intellectual coming down, is to hold that men 
will not do you justice; that the reviewers 
have conspired against you; that the anon- 
ymous assassins of the press stab you out of 
malignity and envy; that you are an unap- 
preciated genius; and that if your powers 
were only known, you would be universally 
recognized as a very great man. When you 
preach, the people fall asleep: but that is 
because the people are stupid, not because 
your sermons are dull. When you send an 
article to a magazine, it is rejected: that is 
not because the article is bad, but because 
the editor is a fool. You write a book, and 
nobody reads it; it is because the book is 
carelessly printed, and the publisher devoid 
of energy. You paint a picture, and every- 
body laughs at it ; it is because the taste of 
the age is low. You write a prize essay, and 
don’t get the prize; it is because the judges 
had an objection to sound doctrine. And 
indeed there have been great men to whom 
their own age did injustice ; and you may be 
one of these. It is highly probable that you 
are not. It is highly probable that your 
mark is gauged pretty fairly; no doubt it is 
lower than you think right: but it is best to 
come down to it. It is but a foolish world, 
and it will not last long ; and there are things 
more excellent than even to be a very clever 
man, and to be recognized as such. It is 
curious how men soothe themselves and 





avoid coming down, or mitigate the pain of 
doing so, by secretly cherishing the belief 
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that in some one little respect they are dif- 
ferent from, and higher than, all the rest of 
their kind. And it is wonderful how such a 
reflection has power to break one’s fall, so to 
speak. You don’t much mind being only a 
commonplace man in all other respects, if only 
there be one respect in which you can fondly 
believe you are superior to everybody else. A 
very little thing will suffice. A man is taller 
than anybody else in the town or parish ; he 
has longer hair ; he can walk faster ; he is the 
first person who ever crossed the new bridge ; 
when the queen passed near she bowed to 
him individually ; he was the earliest in the 
neighborhood who got the perforated postage 
stamps; he has the swiftest horse in the dis- 
trict; he has the largest cabbages ; he has 
the oldest watch: one Smith spells his name 
as no other Smith was ever knowntodo. It 
is quite wonderful how far it is possible for 
men to find reason for cherishing in their 
heart a deep-seated belief, that in something 
or other they stand ona higher platform than 
all the remainder of mankind. Few men live, 
who do not imagine that in some respect 
they stand alone in the world, or stand first. 
I have seen people quite proud of the unex- 
ampled disease under which they were suf- 
fering. It was none of the common mala- 
dies that the people round about suffered 
from. I have known a country woman boast, 
with undisguised elation, that the doctor had 
more difficulty in pulling out her tooth, than 
he ever before had in the case of mortal man. 
There is not a little country parish in Bri- 
tain, but its population are persuaded that 
in several respects and for several reasons, 
it is quite the most important in the empire. 

There is an expedient not uncommonly 
employed by men to lessen their mortifica- 
tion when obliged to come down, which may 
possibly be effectual as a salve to wounded 
vanity, but which is in the last degree mis- 
erable and contemptible. It consists in en- 
deavoring to bring everybody else down 
along with you. A man is unpopular as a 
preacher; he endeavors to disseminate the 
notion that the clergyman of the next parish 
is unpopular too, and that the current re- 
ports about his church being overcrowded, 
are gross exaggerations. A man has a very 
small practice as a physician; he assures an 
inquiring stranger that Dr. Mimpson, who 
(everybody says) makes fourteen thousand 
a-year, does not really make fourteen hun- 
dred. A man’s horses are always lame; he 
tells you malignantly that he knows pri- 
vately, that the fine pair which Smith drives 
in his drag, are very groggy, and require to 
be shod with leather. Now I do not mean 
to assert that there is any essential malig- 





nity ina man’s feeling comfort, when obliged | 
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other men have had to come down too; and 
that after coming down he still stands on 
the same level with multitudes more. It is 
a natural thing to find a certain degree of 
consolation in such reflections. Notwith- 
standing what Milton says to the contrary, 
there is no doubt at all that “fellowship in 
pain” does “divide smart.” If you were 
the only bald man in the world, or the only 
lame man, or the only man who had lost 
several teeth, you would find it much harder 
to resign your mind to your condition; in 
brief, to come down toit. There is real and 
substantial mitigation of all human ills and 
mortifications in the sight of others as badly 
off. To fall on the ice along with twenty 
more is no great matter, unless indeed the 
physical suffering be great. To be guillo- 
tined as one of fifty is not nearly so bad as 
to go all alone. To be beaten in a competi- 
tion along with half a dozen very clever fel- 
lows mitigates your mortification. The poor 
fellow, plucked for his degree, is a little 
cheered up when he goes out for a walk with 
three other men who have been plucked 
along with him. Napoleon, standing before 
a picture in which Alexander the Great was 
a figure, evinced a pleasing touch cf nature 
when he said repeatedly, ‘‘ Alexander was 
smaller than me; much smaller.” The 
thing which I condemn is not that the man 
who has come down should look around with 
pleasure on his brethren in misfortune, but 
that the man who has come down should 
seek to pull down to his own level those 
whom in his secret soul he knows stand on 
a higher. What I condemn is envious and 
malignant detraction, with its train of wilful 
misre presentation, sly innuendoes, depreciat- 
ing shrugs and nods. I hate to hear a man 
speaking in terms of faint praise of another 
who has outstripped him in their common 
profession, saying that heis “rather a clever 
lad,” that he “really has some talent,” that 
he is ‘not wholly devoid of power,” that he 
‘has done better than could be expected,” 
and the like. Very contemptible isa method 
of depreciation which I have often witnessed. 
It consists in asserting that Mr. A., whom 
everybody knows for a very ordinary man, 
is far superior to Mr. B., whom you are com- 
mending as a man of superior parts. I re- 
member a certain public meeting. Dr. C. 
made a most brilliant and stirring speech; 
Dr. D. followed in a very dull one; Mr. E. 
next made a decent one. After the mecting 
was over, the enviovs E. thought to take 
down C., and cover his own coming down, 
by walking up to D., and in a very marked 
manner, in the presence of C., congratulat- 
ing D. on having made the speech of the 
evening. Oh, that we could all learn to ac- 
knowledge with frankness and heartiness the 
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merit that overtops us! Don’t let us try to 
pull it down. Read with pleasure the essay 
which you feel is far better than you could 
have written; listen with improvement to 
the sermon which you feel is far better than 
you could have preached. I think envy is a 
distant feeling. In a true heart it cannot 
live when you have come to know the envied 
man well. It is in our nature to like the 
man that surpassed us when we come to 
know him. Perhaps it is impossible to look 
at merit or success in our own peculiar line 
without making an involuntary comparison 
between these and our own. Perhaps it is 
natural to fancy that our great doings have 
hardly, as yet, met the appreciation they de- 
served. But I do not believe that it is nat- 
ural, except in men of very bad natures, to 
cherish any other feeling than a kindly one 
towards the man whose powers are so supe- 
rior to ours, that with hardly an apparent 
effort he beats us, far as Eclipse beat his 
compecrs, in the especial walk of our own 
tastes and talents, when we have done our 
most laborious and our best. 

It is oftentimes a real kindness to assure 
a man, though not quite truly, that he is not 
coming down. It may tend to keep him 
from giving up. Very transparent decep- 
tions sometimes suffice to deceive us. You 
remember how Dr. Johnson, when he was 
breaking up in the last weeks of his long 
life, felt very indignant at any one who told 
him that in health and strength he was com- 
ing down. Once, when the good man was 
tottering on the verge of the grave, a new 
acquaintance said to him, “Ah, doctor, I 
see the glow of health returning to your 
check: ” whereupon Johnson grasped his 
hand warmly, and said, “God bless you: 
you are the kindest friend I ever had!” If 
you, benevolent reader, wish to do a kind- 
ness, and to elicit a grateful fecling, go and 
tell a man who is growing bald that his hair 
is getting thicker: tell a man of seventy 
that he is every day looking younger: tell a 
man who can now walk but at a slow pace 
that he walks uncommonly fast: tell a mid- 
dle-aged lady whose voice is cracking, that 
it is always growing finer: tell a cottager 
who is proud of his garden, about the mid- 
die of October, that his garden is looking 
more blooming than in June: tell the poor 
artisan, the skilled workman, who has been 
driven by want of work to take to breaking 
stones for the road (which in the Scotch 
mind holds the place which sweeping a cross- 
ing holds in the English) thatyou are pleased 
to sce he has got nice light work for these 
winter days ; and if you be the parish clergy- 
man, stop for a few minutes and talk cheer- 
fully to him: if you passed that poor down- 
hearted fellow to-day with only a slight 
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recognition, he would certainly fancy (with 
the ingenious sclf-torment of fallen fortunes) 
that you did it because he has been obliged 
so sadly to come down. But if you want to 
prove yourself devoid of the instinctive be- 
nevolence of the gentleman, you will walk 
up to the man with a look of mingled grief 
and astonishment, and say, “O John, I 
am sorry to see you have come to this!” I 
have seen the like done. I have known 
people who, not from malignity, but from 
pure stolidity and coarseness of nature, would 
insist on impressing on the man’s mind how 
far he had come down. Gelimer at Rome 
(or Constantinople, I forget which) did not 
feel his fall more than the decent Scotch 
carpenter or mason busy at his heap of stones 
by the roadside. And who, that had either 
heart or head, but would rather try to keep 
him up, than to take him further down? It 
is the delicate discernment of these things 
that marks the gentleman and the gentlewo- 
man. Suchinstinctively shrink from saying 
or doing a thing that will pain the feelings 
of another: if they say or do any thing of 
the kind, it is not because they don’t know 
what they are about. While vulgar people 
go through life, unintentionally and igno- 
rantly sticking pins into more sensitive na- 
tures at every turn. You, my friend, acci- 
dentally meet an old school companion. 
You think him a low looking fellow as could 
well be seen. But you say to him kindly 
that you are happy to see him looking so 
well. He replies to you, with a confounded 
candor, “I cannot say that of you; you are 
looking very old and careworn.” The boor 
did not mean to say any thing disagreeable. 
It was pore want of discernment. It was 
simply that he is not a gentleman, and never 
can now be made one. ‘“ Your daughter, 
poor thing, is getting hardly any partners,” 
said a vulgar rich woman to an old lady in 
a ball-room: ‘it is really very bad of the 
young men.” The vulgar rich woman fan- 
cied she was making a kind and sympathetic 
remark. It is to be recorded that some- 
times such remarks have their origin not in 
ignorance but in intentional malignity. Mr. 
Snarling, of this neighborhood, deals in such. 
He sees aman looking cheerful after dinner, 
and laughing heartily. Mr. Snarling ex- 
claims, “‘ Bless me, how flushed you are get- 
ting! Did any of your relations die of 
apoplexy?” If you should cough in the 
unhappy wretch’s presence, he will ask, with 
an anxious look, if there is consumption in 
your family. And he will receive your neg- 
ative answer with an ominous shake of his 
head. “I am sorry to hear,” says Mr. 
Snarling, the week after your new horse 
comes home, “I am sorry to hear about that 
animal proving such a bad bargain. I was 
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sure the dealer would cheat you.” “It was 
very sad indeed,” says Mr. Snarling, “that 
you could not get that parish which you 
wanted.” He shakes his head, and kindly 
adds, “ Especially, as you were so very anx- 
ious to get it.” “I read the December 
number of Fraser (in which you have an ar- 
ticle),” says the fellow, ‘and of all the con- 
temptible rubbish that ever was printed, 
that was decidedly the worst.” You cannot 
refrain from the retort, “ Yes, it was very 
stupid of the editor to refuse that article 
you sent him : it would have raised the char- 
acter of the magazine.” Snarling’s face 
grows blue : he was not aware that you knew 
so much. Never mind poor Snarling: he 
punishes himself very severely. Only a 
man who is very unhappy himself will go 
about doing all he can to make others un- 
happy. And gradually Snarling is under- 
stood, and then Snarling is shunned. 

I trust that none of my readers have in 
them any thing of the snarling spirit; but I 
doubt not that even the best-natured of them 
have occasionally met with human beings 
who were blown up with vanity and conceit 
to a degree so thoroughly intolerable, that 
it would have been felt as an unspeakable 
privilege to be permitted (so to speak) to 
stick a skewer into the great inflated wind- 
bag, and to take the individual several pegs 
down. It is fit and pleasing that a man in 
any walk of life should magnify his office, 
and be pleased with his own proficiency in 
its duties. One likes tosee that. The man 
will be the happier, and will go through his 
work the better. But the irritating thing is 
to find a human being who will talk of noth- 
ing whatsoever except himself, and his own 
doings and importance; who plainly shows 
that he feels not the least interest in any 
other topic of discourse; and who is ever 
trying to bring back the conversation to 
number one. I have at this moment in my 
mind’s eye a man, a woman, and a lad, in 
each of whom conceit appears to a degree 
which I never saw paralleled elsewhere. 
When you look at or listen to any one of 
them, the analogy to the blown-up bladder 
a suggests itself. They are very 
much alike in several respects. They are 
not ill-natured: though very commonplace, 
they are not utter blockheads: their great 
characteristic is self-complacency so stolid 
that it never will see reason to come down, 
and so pachydermatous that it will be un- 
aware of any gentle effort to take it down. 
There is a beautiful equanimity about the 
thorough dunce. He is so completely stupid, 
that he never for an instant suspects that he 
is stupid at all. He never feels any neces- 
sity to intellectually come down. A clever 
man has many fears that his powers are but 
small, but your entire booby knows no such 
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fear. The clever man can appreciate, when 
done by another, that which he could not 
have done himself: and he is able to make 
many comparisons which take him down. 
But there are men, who could read a sermon 
of their own, and then a sermon by the 
bishop of Oxford, and see no great diflerence 
between the two. 

And now, kindly reader, we have arrived 
at the end of the six long slips of paper, and 
this essay approaches its close. Let me say, 
before laying down the pen, that it is for 
commonplace people I write, when I advise 
those who look at these pages to come down 
intellectually to the sash fixed for them by 
their fellow-creatures—to believe that they 
are estimated pretty fairly, and appreciated 
much asthey deserve. You and I, my friend, 
may possibly have fancied, once upon a time, 
that we were great and remarkable men; 
but many takings down have taught us 
to think soberly, and we know better now. 
We shall never do any thing very extraor- 
dinary: our biography will not be written 
after we are gone. So beit. iat Voluntas 
Tua! We are quite content to come down 
genially. It does not matter much that we 
never shall startle the world with the echoes 
of our fame. Let us rank ourselves with 
“‘Nature’s unambitious underwood, and flow- 
ers that prosper in the shade.” But, of 
course, there are great geniuses who ought 
not thus to come down—men who, though 
lightly esteemed by those around them, will 
some day take their place, by the consent of 
all enlightened judges, among the most il- 
lustrious of human kind. The very powers 
which are yet to make you famous, may tend 
to make the ignorant folk around you regard 
you as a crackbrained fool. You remember 
the beautiful fairy tale of the ugly duckling. 
The poor little thing was laughed at, pecked, 
and persecuted, because it was so different 
from the remainder of the brood, till it fled 
away in despair. But it was unappreciated, 
just because it was too good; for it grew 
up at length, and then met universal admira- 
tion: the ugly duckling was a beautiful 
swan! Even so that great man John Foster, 
preaching among a petty dissenting sect fifty 
years since, was set down as “a perfect 
fool.” But intelligent men have fixed his 
mark now. It was because he was a swan 
that the quacking tribe thought him such an 
ugly duck. You may besuchanother. The 
chance is, indeed, ten thousand to one that 
you are not. Still, if you have the fixed 
consciousness of the divine gift within you, 
do not be false to your nature. Resolutely 
refuse to come down—only be assured, my 
friend, that should such be your resolution, 
you will have to resist many temptations to 





give up! 
A. K. H. B. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


: From The Cornhill Magazine. 
STUDENT LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 

I FEAR that this paper will sadly resemble 
the well-known chapter on the snakes of Ice- 
land. There are no snakes in that ill-at-ease 
island, and there is little student life in Scot- 
land. It may smack of the Emerald phrase- 
ology of our Irish friends to say, that in a 
country abounding in students, and not back- 
ward in study, there is little student life ; 
but that is because, in common parlance, life 
is used to signify one of the forms of life—so- 
ciety. It shows clearly enough how thoughts 
run, when the name of student life is not 
given to the solitary turning of pages and 
wasting of midnight oil—to the mastering 
of Greek particles and the working of the 
differential calculus, but to the amusements 
of young men when they have thrown aside 
their books, to the alliances which they form, 
to the conversations they start, to their hunt- 
ing, to their boating, to their fencing, to 
their drinking, to their love-making,—in a 
word, to their social ways. Read any ac- 
count of student life in England, in Ireland, 
or in Germany, and tell me whether the 
studies of the young fellows are not the least 
part of what is regarded in a university edu- 
cation. It is very sad to hear of a pluck ; 
and a novelist is a cruel-hearted wretch who 
will introduce that incident, after showing 
us to our content how debts should be in- 
curred, how foxes are run down, how wine- 

arties are conducted, how Julia loses her 

eart, and how the proctor loses his temper ; 
but it is only in this way—it is only by in- 
troducing the academical guillotine upon the 
stage, that we discover the university, as it 
appears in a novel, to be the sacred haunts 
of the muses. Shall we go to Germany? 
It is not the subjective and the objective—it 
is not the identity of the identical and the 
non-identical—it is not lexicons and com- 
mentaries that we hear of. The song of the 
Burschen is in our ears ; we move in a world 
that is made up of but two elements—beer 
and smoke; duels are fought for our edifica- 
tion ; riots are raised for the express purpose 
of amusing us; the girl at the beerhouse is 
of more account than Herr Professor; and, 
on the whole, it seems as if the university 
were a glorious institution, to teach young 
men the true art of merrymaking. Nor are 
the novelists altogether wrong in declaring 
that these doings are a fair sample of univer- 
sity life. What is it that draws men to the 
university? The chance of a fellowship, and 
the other prizes of a successful university 
career, will no doubt attract some,men; but 
we know that independently of frizes and 
honors, a university education has a very 
high value in this country. And why? Is 
it because of the knowledge of books ac- 
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quired? Is it because a young man cannot 
coach for his degree in Manchester, or in the 
Isle of Wight, or in the Isle of Dogs, as well 
as in Oxford or Cambridge? Is there no 
balm save in Gilead? Are mathematics con- 
fined to the reeds of Cam, and classics to 
the willows of Isis? May we not read but 
in Balliol or Trinity? Doubtless, the edu- 
cation provided in these ancient seminaries is 
of the very highest quality; but learning 
may be obtained elsewhere than at college. 
For that matter, indeed, most men are self- 
educated. What they acquire from a teacher 
is as nothing to what they acquire from their 
own researches. What a university or a 
great public school gives, that cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere, is society—the society of 
equal minds. A boy taken from under the 
parental wing, is sent to school and thrown 
upon his own resources. He can no longer 
sing out when he is worsted—* I'll tell mam- 
ma;” he has to hold his own in a little 
world that is made up entirely of boys; he 
must learn independence ; he must fight his 
way: he must study the arts of socicty be- 
fore he has well laid aside his petticoats. So 


at college—it is in the clash of wit and the 
pulling of rival oars, it is in the public life 
and the social habit, it is in the free-and-easy 
measuring of man with man, that the chief 
value of a residence in the university lies. 


The system, no doubt, has its drawbacks. 
We must take the bad with the good; and 
no man who has had experience of it will 
deny that almost nothing in after life can 
make up for the want of that early discipline, 
which is to be obtained only in the rough 
usage of a school and the wild play of a uni- 
versity. Society, in these haunts, may exist 
chiefly in its barbaric elements, but they are 
elements that bring out the man; and the 
great glory of our universities is not so much 
that they make us scholars (though they 
have this also to boast of), as that they make 
us men. 

To Englishmen these are truisms, but in 
Scotland they are scarcely recognized even 
as truths. A great deal of nonsense has been 
talked on both sides of the Tweed about the 
defects of the Scottish universities. It has 
been said that they do not turn out scholars. 
One might as well blame the university of 
Oxford for not turning out mathematicians. 
Prominence is given in every university to 
certain branches of learning; and in Scotland 
there has always been a greater admiration of 
thinkers than either of scholars or mathemati- 
cians. We all value most what we ourselves 
have learned; but where no line of study is 
absolutely neglected, probably it does not 
much matter which one receives the most at- 
tention. We are apt to overrate the impor- 
tance of the thing acquired, and to underrate 
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the most important point of all—the mental 
discipline. The real defect of the Scottish 
universities is that they have no student life. 
They have an immense number of students, 
and nowhere is the higher sort of education 
more valued; but just in proportion as it has 
been valued and rendered accessible to all 
classes, no matter how poor, it has lost its 
finer qualities—it has lost—and ne in 
the greater universities—the student life 
Suppose a young man at Islington, another 
at St. John’s Wood, a third at Bayswater, a 
fourth in Pimlico, and a fifth at Brixton, 
studying at University College: what sort of 
feeling exists among them? what are the ties 
that bind them together? what society do 
they form? what student life can they enjoy ? 
All the better for their studies, the genius of 
grinding and cramming will say; and it may 
be so; but the loosening of the social ties 
among students may also be an irreparable 
injury to qualities that are even more impor- 
tant than a thirst for knowledge. The col- 
lege in Gower Street is in this respect a type 
of the Scottish university system. The stu- 
dents attend lectures every day in a certain 
venerable building, but they live in their own 
homes; they live where they choose ; it may 
be several miles away from the college. No- 
body knows in what strange, out-of-the-way 
places some of them build their nests. One 
poor fellow who makes a very decent appear- 
ance in the class lives in a garret raised thir- 
teen stories over the Cowgate, while the man 
who sits next to him comes out clean cut, 
and beautifully polished every day from a 
palace in the West End. When the lecture 
is over all these students disperse, and they 
have no more cohesion than the congregation 
of a favorite preacher after the sermon is 
finished. They go off into back streets, and 
into queer alleys; they are lost round the 
corner; they go a little way into the coun- 
try; they rush to the seaside; they burst 
into pieces like a shell. Nor is it very long 
since this unsociable system superseded the 
old plan of living together and dining at a 
common table. Perhaps Lord Campbell 
could give a very pretty picture of college 
life in his days, when at the university of St. 
Andrew’s the students dined in common hall. 
He was a fellow-student of Dr. Chalmers, 
and only a few years ago Tom Chalmers’ 
room within St. Salvator’s College was shown 
to visitors, while the janitor, with a peculiar 
chuckle, described the wild pranks in which 
the youthful divine employed his leisure mo- 
ments, to the terror of the townspeople. 
This state of things, although so recent, 
is almost forgetten in Scotland. There is 
no such thing as opposition between town 
and gown. In Edinburgh, indeed, there is 
no gown—no badge of studentship whatever. 
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Worse than this, the student, after he has 
gone through his academical course, has 
nothing further to do with the university. 
Why should he take a degree? It is a boot- 
lesshonor. It gives him no privileges. A.M. 
after a man’s name on a title-page may look 
very pretty, but who is going to write books ? 
*“* Not I,” says the student; ‘¢ and why should 
I run the chance of a pluck, besides going 


. | to the expense of the fees, when the certainty 


of success can bring me no advantage?” * 
Thus the bond between the student and the 
university, has been weakened to the utmost. 
What else are we to expect, when a great 
university, with all its venerable associations, 
is planned on the model of a day-school ? 
In Scotland all schools are day-schools, from 
the very highest to the very lowest. The 
sanianal and domestic influence is esteemed 
so much, that no boy is allowed to escape 
from it, and the young man is kept under it 
as long as possible. The boy who is at 
school all day returns home in the evening 
to be kissed by his mamma and to be ques- 
tioned by his papa. The student who has 
all the morning been dissecting dead bodies 
or devouring dissertations on the Epistles of 
Phalaris, returns to dine with his sisters and 
to kneel down at evening prayer with his 
gray-haired sire. The system has its advan- 
tages (filial reverence, for example, being 
much stronger in Scotland than it is in Eng- 
land, just as in England it is much stronger 
than in America, where early independence 
is the ideal of life)—but the advantages are 
purchased at the cost of the student life, 
and ultimately at the cost of the university. 
Alas! for the university which does not 
make its students fee] that they are sons, 
which does not nurse the corporate feeling, 
which loses its hold on the students after 
they have gone into the world! It is mainly 
through neglect of this kind that the Scot- 
tish universities have drooped in public es- 
teem. The education afforded is not poor, 
and the examinations are not easy, as some 
imagine, going quite off the scent, in their 
endeavor to account for such a falling off. 
The real reason is, that men leaving the uni- 
versity are cut adrift ; they are not associ- 
ated with itin any way; they forget it; they 
are inno way called upon to supportit. Not 
soin England. In Pall Mall we have two 
clubs, which clearly enough illustrate the 
abiding influence of Oxford and Cambridge 
upon their graduates, an influence that re- 


* There are about one thousand five hundred 
students atthe Edinburgh University; of these 
only about eleven take the Bachelor's degree every 
year, about nine take the Master’s degree, and 
about sixty are capped as medical doctors. It is 
expected, however, that the new regulations will 
increase the number of graduates. 
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acts upon the universities, building up and 
continually enhancing the reputation of Alma 
Mater. A Scottish university club in Pall 
Mall would be almost an impossibility, and 
the reputation of Alma Mater languishes be- 
cause she sends forth into the world no bands 
of men who cherish her memory, and by 
right of living membership have a vested in- 
terest in her good name. 

Lord Stanhope tells a story of a Scotch- 
man who, in the good old days of gambling 
and hard drinking, was heard to say,—‘ I 
tell you what, sir, I just think that conver- 
sation is the bane of society.” The story is 
intended as a commentary on the supposed 
jollity of wine-bibbing. It shows how little 
the social arts were understood by the honest 
gentleman who spoke it. Perhaps, even in 
the present day, the arts of society are not 
much better understood. With all their 
warmth of heart, Scotchmen have an aston- 
ishing reserve, which, if not fatal, is at least 
injurious to socicty. They pride themselves 
on their firmness in friendship; and, it is 
wonderful to see how they stick to each other. 
But has not this tenacity its weak side as 
well as its strong? Is not the adhesion to 
old alliances accompanied with disinclination 
or inability to form new ones? And is not 
this a social defect? The Germans and the 
French speak of Englishmen as reserved, but 
the Scotch are worse than the English—they 
are the most reserved people in Europe. 
And this brings me to the point at which I 
have been driving. The most reserved peo- 
ple in Europe, the people that of all others 
require most to cultivate the social habit 
are singular in refusing to give their youth 
the opportunity of learning the arts of soci- 
ety. ‘The student life is as much as possible 
repressed, in order that the family life may 
be sustained. The family is a very noble 
institution—but it is not every thing, and 
certainly it is not society. The young man 
longs to leave his home and to be his own 
master in a little world peopled only with 
young men like himself. Even the small 

oy who has but newly attained the honor 
of brecches-pockets, longs to be free; he 
runs up to another boy, as dogs run to nose 
each other ; he sneers at “ these girls,” as he 
calls his sisters ; he will quit father, mother, 
and all for the dear delights of school. In 
@ country where the puritan feeling predom- 
inates, it is feared that these social instincts 
may lead to harm; and for the better pres- 
ervation of his morals the youth is not al- 
lowed that free mingling with his fellows, 
and with them alone, which he most ardently 
desires. He is systematically taught to be 
chary of his companions, whether at school 
or college. There are men sitting daily on 
the same benches who would not think of 
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speaking to each other without a formal in- 
troduction. And I suppose it is owing to 
these social distances by which they are sep- 
arated that they Mister each other as they 
do. A little urchin of fifteen is called Mr. 
Milligan; and when Jack wants Sandy to 
lend him a penknife, he says, ‘‘ Will you 
lend«me your knife, Mr. Ramsay?” Sand 
replying, ‘There it is, Mr. Frazer; but 
have blunted it with cutting a portrait of the 
professor on the desk, which the old boy has 
painted with a solution of sand for the ex- 
press purpose of blunting knives and dis- 
couraging art.” To hear young men who 
are in the wood-carving stage of existence, 
some of them mere boys, addressing each 
other in this formal way, reminds one 
strangely of Sir Harry and My Lord Duke 
in the servants’ hall. 

Which is cause and which effect? Is it 
from natural reserve and deficient sociability 
that the Scotch came to undervalue the stu- 
dent life and to abolish it? or is it the want 
of the student life and school life, such as it 
exists in England, that has produced re- 
serve? There is something in both views; 
but if we are looking for causes, there are 
others that could be given for the decay of 
student life. One of these I have already 
indicated in speaking of the puritanic dis- 
trust of society, or, as it is called, “the 
world.” A worthy elder of the Kirk has got 
a son, who is the greatest little rascal of his 
age, the admiration of the parish dogs, the 
terror of the parish cats, curiously acquainted 
with the nature of the fruit in all the gardens 
and orchards around, impudent as a monkey, 
and idle as a fly, but who, in consequence 
of sundry floggings, carries himself so de- 
murely in the presence of his fond parent, 
that he is supposed to be a chosen vessel— 
not far from the kingdom of heaven—a child 
of grace. ‘The pious Mr. Alister Macalister 
feels that in send'ng forth his gracious young 
sinner into a mixed society of boys at a pub- 
lic school, or young men at college—he is 
sending his precious one into a den of thieves 
who will rob him of his innocence, is usher- 
ing him into the world and the things of the 
world, is imperilling his immortal interests. 
And while the puritanic tendencies of the 
Scotch have gone thus far to undermine the 
student life by degrading it in public esteem, 
another influence, even more important, has 
been at work in the same direction—poverty. 
Nowhere, I have said, has a good education 
been so highly prized as in Scotland; but in 
the attempt to place a good education within 
reach of every man, however poor, it has 
been necessary to cheapen it. The cheap- 
ness of it has not lowered the character of 
the education as far as mere learning goes, 
but has effectually stript it of the social life 
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which ought to accompany it.  Tenui 
musam meditamur avend,” the Scottish stu- 
dent may say with Jefirey and Sydney Smith. 
But if it is possible to cultivate letters on a 
little oatmeal, it is not possible to cultivate 
society on such attenuated resources. So- 
ciety, even when it is laid out on the most 
thrifty principles, costs a good deal more than 
some men canafiord. How would it be pos- 
sible for the poor fellow who hopes to get 
through his terms for £30 a year to dine at 
the same table with the student who could 
afford four or five times the sum? The col- 
lege year generally consists of about five 
months, and I have known men cover all 
the grey of this period with £22. It is 
true that this was in St. Andrew’s, where a 
hundred fresh herrings used to go for six- 
cage and a splendid dinner of fish might 

e purchased for a penny; but if it is re- 
membered that the sum I have mentioned 
covered the fees for the various classes, 
amounting to about £10, and that it was 
upon the balance of £12 that the student 
continued to subsist for these dreary five 
months, the feat will appear sufficiently mar- 
vellous. It is the students who live in this 
sort of way that are the most interesting 
characters in the Scottish universities, and 
it is their necessities that have gone to ex- 
tinguish the student life. This will be evi- 
dent if we consider their position a little 
minutely. 

I suppose that fully one-third of the Scot- 
tish students are steeped in poverty. The 
struggle of some of these men upwards, in 

‘ the face of terrific odds, is almost sublime. 
When we look at the struggle in cold blood, 
we say that it is a mistake, that these men 
ought never to have dreamt of the university, 
that theirs is a false ambition, and that it 
would have been better if they had never 
left the plough or the smithy, if they had 
oe into the grocery line, or had taken 

indly to confectionery. But has not every 
form of ambition its weak side?—and are 
we to stop sympathizing in a man’s honest 
endeavors when: we discover that he might 
be doing much better in a different fashion ? 
Are we not to admire the man wrestling with 
the waves, because he has no business to be 
in the water? One of the twenty-two 
Pg ace Ihave mentioned was a very hum- 

le individual; but he fought like a hero, 
and his life was a constant marvel. He was | 
so poor, indeed, that before one came near | 
the question—How on earth does this man | 
keep soul and body together, besides paying | 
his college fees, with so small a sum ?—the | 
previous question presented itself as even | 
more difficult—Where did he get his £22? | 
He had been a carpenter; he had curtailed | 
his hours in order to devote them to study ; | 
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he got the cast-off clothes of the parish min- 
ister, and somebody else made him the pres- 
ent of an old gown, St. Andrew’s delighting 
in red gowns. At the commencement of his 
first session, several small exhibitions, or, as 
they cre called, bursaries, the value of each 
a only £10, were to be competed for, 
and he had the skill to obtain one. It was 
a little fortune to him—an annuity of £10 
for four years to come. When we saw his 
name on the list of winners, he made such 
queer faces to conceal his emotions that all 
eyes were turned upon him, and it was ever 
afterwards a joke against him. For the re- 
maining £12 he managed in this way: He 
worked four hours a day in a carpenter’s 
shop, at 3d. an hour, and thus earned from 
£6 to £7 during his residence at the univer- 
sity, to which he was able to add £5 from 
previous savings. He got friends to lend 
him books; and I have an idea that he 
earned something on Sundays by acting as 
precentor in one of the city churches. I 
happened to call upon him one day. It was 
his dinner hour, and his landlady came in to 
him with something on an old black rusty 
tray. ‘Not just yet, Mrs. Todd,” he said, 
in great embarrassment, and that lady forth- 
with departed. “Don’t go away,” he then 
said to me ; ‘‘ now, don’t ; my dinner is never 
done enough, and, if you stay a little, ’l 
get it properly done to-day.” I left him 
three minutes afterwards, and outside his 
door there was his dinner getting cold—a 
herring and three potatoes. He lived in a 
box of a room, his bed being in one corner 
of it; and this accommodation he shared 
with another man, who worked even harder 
than he. This man earned a few shillings 
by teaching. He went out to assist boys in 
learning their lessons for the following day 
at school; and the price which he and all 
such teachers charged was half-a-guinea a 
month for an hour every night. As the pay 
was at the rate of about 5d an hour, it would 
seem that the teacher had an advantage over 
our friend the carpenter ; but it must be re- 
membered that the pay of the latter was ob- 
tained by physical labor,—therefore, by a 
healthy relief from mental toil,—while that 
of the former was earned by the continucd 
and unhealthy strain of the mind. In Edin- 
burgh there are men who work at bookbind- 


|ing or printing, who make pills and potions 


in druggists’ shops, who are copying-clerks 
in lawyers’ offices, who report for the news- 
papers, who keep the butterman’s books,— 
in order to maintain themselves at college. 
Men in these narrow circumstances go 
naturally in pairs—divide the same potato, 
and share the same bed. They unite with- 


out ever having previously known each 
other, and, for the sake of a small saving, 
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are chained together while the session lasts. 
In the desperate struggle of existence and 
pinch of poverty, these necessitated mar- 
riages are often embittered with rivalry and 


hatred. There are cases in which a nail has 
been driven into the middle of the chimney- 
piece, a string tied to it, drawn across the 
room, and attached to the middle of the op- 
posite wall, so as to divide the chamber into 
two equal parts. ‘This is my territory— 
that shall be yours. Nemo me impune laces- 
sii—that’s what I say.” “And I say, Noli 
me tangere—that’s all.” The fellows sit 
on opposite siaes of their diminutive fire, 
“ glowering ” at each other over their books 
—the one smoking and the other snuffing 
the strongest tobacco procurable, to keep 
their hunger down while forcing the brain 
through the weary night-watches. The pro- 
fessors make a point of inviting them to 
breakfast or supper as often as they can, and 
give them a great feed. It is their only 
chance of a hearty meal during the whole of 
the session. And yet, in spite of all they 
have to contend with, they make a very 
creditable appearance in the class, even by 
the side of men who have been well coached 
the night before by competent tutors. The 
odds, however, are dead against them, and 
they suffer for it in the end. They have 
very seldom been regularly educated, and 
when they go to college they devote much of 
that energy which ought to be given to their 
studies to earning their daily bread by teach- 
. ing or by manual labor. Overworked and 
underfed, many of them go home, at the end 
of the session, shadows of their former 
selves, and death written in their faces—al- 
most all of them have made acquaintance 
with disease. The number of men at the 
Scottish universities who run the course of 
Henry Kirke White is prodigious. Friends 
write their biographies ; their college essays 
and school poems are published; their fel- 
low-students are told to beware, and every- 
body takes an interest in their fate, about 
which a certain air of romance hangs. Year 
after year, however, one hears of somany cases 
that, at last, one becomes callous and feels 
inclined to ask—Why did not this young 
Kirke White remain in the butcher’s shop ? 
It would have been better for him to have 
slaughtered oxen, sold mutton-chops, and 
ridden the little pony all his life, giving such 
leisure as he could really afford to books, 
than die in the vain endeavor to take the 
position of a gentleman and a clergyman. 
Most of these men, if they survive their 
period of study, go into the church, and the 
result is that the Scottish clergy are notori- 
ous for their ill health. How can it be other- 
wise? The fearful struggle whieh they have 
to maintain at college has to be kept up for 
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eight long years before a license to preach 
the gospel can be obtained. Eight years of 
the university is an exorbitant demand, and 
it would be impossible to satisfy it, save, in 
the first place, by cheapening the course of 

study as much as possible, and secondly, by 
permitting the students to enter at a com- 

paratively early age. The average age of 

students in Scotland is not less than in Eng- 

land ; but if in the one country the ordinary 
course of study is extended over four years, 
while in the other it is limited to three, the 

freshmen must evidently in the former be a 

_ younger than in the latter, in order to 

e of the same age at the time of graduat- 

ing. If after graduating, another four years 

must be devoted to the Divinity Hall before 

one can have the chance of a living, it is clear 
that the student destined for the church must 
begin his studies even earlier. He must, 

therefore, at the most critical period of his 

life, when most he requires physical strength, 

enter upon his suicidal course, and keep it 

up without intermission for eight long years. 

His only relief occurs in the vacation which, 

fortunately for him, lasts seven months. 

Then he recruits a little, while the student 
who went up to college better prepared both 
by previous education, and with the means 

of living, chafes at the delay, and longs for 
the introduction of a system, which, by the 
expedient of a summer session, would reduce 

the compulsory period of study, as in the 
English universities to three years. 

The effect of these arrangements on the 
student life may easily be conceived. A so- 
ciety formed on these conditions must evi- 
dently be a very mixed society; therefore, a 
society extremely suspicious of its members; 
therefore, also a society which has little co- 
hesion and tends to destroy itself. What 
becomes of student life, where so many men 
must toil like slaves to keep the wolf from 
the door—must sit up half the night poring 
over their books, and plunging their heads 
every hour into cold water to keep away 
sleep? These give the tone to the univer- 
sity till it is no longer regarded as the cen- 
tre of certain social influences, and becomes 
a mere mill for grinding gerunds and chop- 
ping logic. It is because Englishmen have 
criticised chiefly the art of gerund-grinding 
and the method of logic- chops pursued 
in the Scotch universities, that hitherto their 
criticisms have fallen flat. Itis not somuch 
the educational as the social element of the 
universities that is at fault. To all the sta- 
tistics of competitive examinations, and to 
all the sneers about their having produced 
no great scholar, the Scotch have a ready an- 
swer. It is thought more than scholarship ; 
it is the power of reasoning, more than that 


|of acquiring facts, that the Scottish univer- 
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sities foster ; and English candidates, pass- 
ing before Scotch examiners, would be as cer- 
tainly floored as Scottish candidates now are 
before English examiners. This is what the 
Scotch reply to an attack upon their educa- 
tional system ; but they will confess at once 
the social deficiencies of their universities. It 
is a bad system, defensible only by disparag- 
ing the importance of the student life and 
overlooking the advantages of society. 

Bad though the system be, it has its com- 
pensations. Among these may be reckoned 
the fact that a university education is within 
reach of all classes, and covers a much larger 
area of the population in Scotland than it does 
in England. This is the poor man’s view 
of the case. Those who are in good circum- 
stances think little of such an advantage. 
They are more impressed with the disadvan- 
tages of making a university education too 
cheap. They are alarmed, in the first place, 
by the influx of the humbler classes, which 
of itself must tend to lower the tone of so- 
ciety, and to disintegrate the student life. 
Then it appears that in order to favor these 
humbler classes, the time given in each year 
to the university is shortened as much as 
possible, and the curriculum of study is un- 
naturally lengthened. From this it follows, 
that if a house were started in Edinburgh, 
attached to the university, on the model of 
one of the English colleges, for the benefit 
of those students who can afford it, the 
scheme would be unprofitable. The house 
would be vacant seven months of the year, 
and would have to be maintained for the 
twelve months on the proceeds of the five 
during which the yearly session lasts. The 
thing would be impossible unless such an 
extravagant rate were charged for these five 
months as would effectually deter the under- 
graduates from residence. This is the rich 
man’s view of the case; and admitting it 
fully, there is still this to be said, that if the 
Scottish universities are too cheap, the Eng- 
lish universities are too dear. If Scottish 
students do not get much congenial society, it 
is possible for almost any man to be a stu- 
dent. Whether a university is intended for 
the peasantry I do not pretend to say; but 
at all events, there is the fact which may be 
taken for whatever it is worth, that a Scottish 
university education is open to the peasant 
not less than to the peer, and that both peas- 
ant and peer take advantage of it. The 
benefits of a good education thus penetrate 
toa much lower class in Scotland than in 
England. There is not a small tradesman, 
or farmer, or gamekeeper in Scotland who, 
if his son displays any symptons of “ book- 
learning,” does not think of the university 
as the proper field for the lad, and does not 
look forward to the day when he shall call his 
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son “ Doctor,” or see him in a pulpit thump- 
ing the gospel out of the Bible. 

t is another redeeming point of the sys- 
tem, that it does not crush the individuality 
of the student by too much contact with his 
fellows ; only, as this advantage is so nega- 
tive that it might be still better secured by 
not going to the university at all, it would 
be absurd to make too much of it. Rather 
let us dwell on whatever social good is to be 
found in the system. When one thousand 
five hundred young men are congregated to- 
gether with a common object, they will break 
up into knots and clusters, and form them- 
selves as they can into something that may 
pass for society, although it more strongly 
resembles the town life of young men than 
what is understood by student life. It is 
less as students than as young men with 
time upon their hands, with no prospect of 
chapel in the morning, and with no fear of 
being shut out at night, that these herd to- 
gether: and if I were to describe their do- 
ings it would be the description of what 
youths generally are who live in lodgings 
by themselves—with this only difference, 
that the talk would be rather argumentative 
and the anecdotes rather erudite. A cer- 
tain amount of social intercourse is organ- 
ized in this way for those who wish it or can 
afford it; but that species of society which 
we call public life is scarcely possible save 
in the debating clubs. These are legion. 
There are speculative societies, and diagnos- 
tic societies, and critical societies, and dia- 
lectic societies, and historical societies ; and 
if with these I class innumerable missionary 
societies and prayer unions, it is because they 
are all more or less calculated for rhetorical 
display. Itis in these associations, to which 
a student may belong or not just as he 
pleases, that the public life and the best stu- 
dent life of the Scottish universities are to be 
found. The society meets weekly, fortnightly, 
or monthly, as the case may be. An essay 
is read by some one appointed to do so, and 
the members of the society criticise it freely. 
Or a debate is started, the two men who are 
to lead in the affirmative and the negative 
having previously been named; the mem- 
bers take part in it as they please; the 
speaker who commenced has the right of 
reply ; the chairman sums up, and the ques- 
tion is put to the vote. Any one who con- 
sults a certain quarto volume in the British 
Museum, devoted to the transactions of the 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh, will find 
it recorded, that on the evening on which 
Lord Lansdowne, then Lord Henry Petty, 
attained to the dignity of honorary member- 
ship, the youthful debaters decreed, by a 
majority of eleven over eight, that suicide is 
not justifiable! This was in 1798, when 
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Brougham, Jeffrey, and Walter Scott, were 
among the leading members: and one would 
like to have some statistics of the eight who 
voted suicide to be justifiable. The arch- 
bishop of Dublin, some years ago, wrote a 
letter to W. Cooke Taylor, in which he criti- 
cised very severely the habits of such soci- 
eties, condemning them in the most em- 
phatic manner, as fostering an absurd spirit 
of pride and dogmatism in youthful minds. 
If his views are sound, and if that vote of 
the Speculative Society may be taken as a 
specimen of the rest, then it must be con- 
fessed that the Scottish students are in a 
very bad way, for they work in these socie- 
ties more perhaps than the students of any 
other country. Through the want of society 
they form societies, and sedulously set them- 
selves to cultivate the great social faculties 
of speaking and writing. Perhaps Dr. 
Whately overrates the amount of dogmatism 
and } ree ag which come of these youth- 
ful debates, while he most certainly under- 
values the mental stimulus and the advan- 
tage of early training in the art of expression. 
His remarks, moreover, had no special refer- 
ence to Scotland; and even he would proba- 
bly admit, that considering the unsatisfied 


craving of the Scottish undergraduate for | 


student life, these debating societies render 
an important service which may well cover a 
multitude of faults. 

In the educational system itself, however, 
there will be found compensations for the 
defects of the social system. Here I refer 
to the study of the human mind, which is 
pursued with great ardor in the Scottish 
universities. It is supposed in England, 
that Scotch students are fed on metaphysics, 
and the mistake receives a color from the 
fact that there are so many professors of 
metaphysics. The titleisa misnomer. The 
whole of Scotch philosophy is a protest 
against metaphysics as an impossible, or at 
least a useless, study. What a professor, in 
the chair of metaphysics, teaches, is simply 
psychology—that is to say, the natural his- 
tory of the human mind, the delineation 
of human character. All the processes of 
thought, all the motives to action are exam- 
ined in turn. Ideas are traced to their ori- 
gin, feelings are carefully scrutinized, words 
are weighed, character is dissected, and in 
its theory the whole of human life and of the 
human heart is laid bare to the student. 
Call this philosophy, if you please—just as a 
discussion on guano is called the philosophy 
of manure—but what is it in reality? It is 
generalized biography. It is a means of 
supplying in theory what the Scottish stu- 
dents have, at their time of life, few oppor- 
tunities of acquiring in practice—a knowl- 
edge of men. Not enjoying the social 

t 
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advantages of English students, they have, 
as a compensation, educational advantages 
which are not to be found in the English 
universities. It is useless to inquire which 
is better—a knowledge of men obtained in 
the contact of society, or a knowledge of 
men obtained in the scientific analysis of the 
class-room. Neither the one nor the other 
is complete in itself; but the great advan- 
tage of studying character systematically in 
early life is this—that it is putting a key 
into a young man’s hand by which after- 
wards, when he mixes with men, he will 
more easily understand them, and unlock 
the secrets of their hearts. Without that 
key, he will long knock about amongst his 
fellows, mistaking motives, misinterpreting 
acts, confounding affections, and failing to 
form a correct estimate of the persons he 
meets—until, at last, after much experience 
and many errors, he learns to hit the mark 
without knowing how he does it. The study 
of the human mind, as pursued in the Scot- 
tish universities, has such an effect, that in 
after life it is an object of incessant interest 
to all Scotchmen. The average Scotchman 
will give a shrewder guess than the average 
Englishman as to a man’s character, and a 
better description of it. He has studied 
the anatomy of character so minutely that 
he delights in portraiture and excels in biog- 
raphy. The proper study of mankind is 
man—everybody admits. Whether the best 
way of prosecuting that study is in reading 
through the classics, and piling up algebraic 
formulas, I do not know; but, at all events, 
the Scottish universities have something to 
say for themselves, not if they neglect the 
classics and the mathematics, but if the 
“m5 3 elevate above these branches o 
knowledge a direct acquaintance with the 
mysteries of human nature, in thought and 
in feeling, in expression and in act. Apart 
from all comparison between English and 
Scottish university life, the psychology and 
moral philosophy of the north are at least 
worthy of the highest praise, as an antidote 
and recompense for the evil that is felt in 
the absence of student life. 

Yet another compensation for the defects 
of the social system will be found in the pro- 
fessorial method of teaching, when it is con- 
ducted with spirit. The common idea of a 
professor is, that of a man wearing a gown, 
and reading dull lectures every day for an 
hour to students, some of whom are taking 
notes, while the rest are dozing. Professor 
Blackie, Professor Aytoun, Professor Fer- 
rier, and the late Sir William Hamilton would 
give to any one entering their class-rooms 
a very different idea of what a professor 
ought to be. Sir William Hamilton’s class 








was perhaps the most marvellously conducted 
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class in any university. About one hundred the general voice coincided with his own 


and fifty students were ranged on seats be- 


| 


opinions as to the order in which the ten 


fore the professor, who lectured three days best men should stand. “The system per- 


in the week, and on two days held a sort of 
open conference with his pupils, which was 


| 


} 


fectly succeeded. Never was there a class in 
which so much enthusiasm manifested itself. 


conducted in this wise :—Sir William dipped | An immense interest was excited in the lec- 
his hand into an urn and took out a letter | tures, but the chief thing to be observed 
of the alphabet—say M. Any student whose | here is, that by turning his class to days a 


mame began with M was then at liberty to 
stand up and comment on the professor’s 
lectures—attack them—illustrate them—re- 

ort them—say almost any thing, however 
far-fetched, which had any relation to them. 
A couple of Macs get up at once. The first 
merely raises a laugh by topping one of his 
William’s philosophical anecdotes with an- 
other which he fancies to be still better. 
The second gets up, and has a regular tussle 


in sleep, and in a state of semi-conscious- 
ness. +7 is all over in five minutes, the stu- 
dent at length sitting down in a state of pro- 
fuse perspiration, highly complimented by 
Sir William for his ingenuity, and feeling 
that he has done a plucky thing which thor- 
oughly deserves the cheers of one hundred 
and forty-nine fellow-students. These ex- 
hibitions are quite voluntary, and it appears 
that among the M’s there is no more heart 
to get up and speak. The letter C is there- 
fore next taken out of the urn, but the C’s 
give no response to the call. The next let- 
ter that turns up is R, and hereupon Mr. 
Rowan, who has been fidgeting from the 
commencement of the hour, rises up to give 
a quotation from Bishop Berkeley, illustrat- 
ing a passage in one of Sir William’s lec- 
tures. The sly fellow fancies that he has 
detected the professor in a plagiarism, but 
quotes the passage ostensibly as confirming 
the lecture. When he has sat down, Sir 
W. Hamilton, who sees distinctly through 
the youngster’s game, directs his attention 
to a dozen passages in a dozen different au- 
thors, where he will find statements to the 


| 


|in his own way. 
with his master about the action of the mind | 





week into a sort of authoritative debating 
club, he established a public life, which, if it 
is not society, is at least the scaffolding of 
society. So it is more or less in all the 
classes that are conducted with spirit. It 
was not so much felt in the class-room of 


| Professor Wilson, who kept all the talk to 


himself; and surely, it was quite enough to 
hear such a man discourse on human life 
What Christopher North 
knew of human nature he told to his pupils 
in the most glowing terms; but literally the 
students sat down before him day after day 
without knowing each other’s names, and 
without having an idea as to the amount of 
work performed by each in prospect of a 
place in the class list. He was a splendid 
lecturer—but he was only a lecturer; and 
lecturing is little more than half the work 
of a professorship. To succeed in that work 
requires peculiar tact and knowledge of men 
who are in what Mr. Disraeli has described 
as the “curly” period of life. Very soon 
“the curled darlings of our nation ” find out 
the weak places of the professor. He may 
implore silence, but the more noise prevails. 
If he threatens, revenge follows the next day, 
for suddenly and unaccountably half the stu- 
dents in the class turn lame, and bobble into 
the lecture-room leaning on bludgeons, with 
which, knocked against the seats, they inter- 


|rupt the speaker until his voice is drowned 


in the uproar. One poor old professor (who, 
by the way, lived in continual terror of a 
very painful disease) had so completely lost 
the control of his students, that he had to 
sit before them in mute despair, and had the 


same effect, which he might equally have | pleasure of hearing one of them invite him 
uoted. So the hour passes, each letter of | by his Christian name, “ Sandy,” to lay him- 
the alphabet being presented in turn, and all | self upon the table, in order that he—the 


the students who desire it, having a chance 
of speaking. Sometimes the exercise was 
varied by essays being read, or by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton suddenly propounding 2 dif- 
ficult question as to the use of a term—say 
the term dialectic, among the Platonists,—or 
as to some definition of Aristotle’s in the 
Posterior Analytics. Anybody might an- 
swer that knew. No written account was 
taken of these answers and other displays, 
but gradually a public opinion was formed 
as to the best man in the class, and at the 
end of the sessions the honors went by vote, 
the professor voting in perfect equality with 
his students, and almost always finding that 





curled darling—might attempt a little lithot- 
omy. Generally, however, these uproars are 
got up good-humoredly to bring cut the pro- 
fessor, who perfectly understands what the 
students want. They are tired of the hy- 
pothenuse, the sine and the cosine, and they 
want a little fun. There never was a better 
hand at this sort of work than the late Dr. 
Thomas Gillespie, a brother-in-law of Lord 
Campbell. He was not only professor of 
Latin, but a devotee of the fishing-rod, a 
poet of much pathos, a minister of much el- 
oquence, and a talker boiling over with jest 
and anecdote. He would lay down his id 


ace, which he knew by heart, and joke with 
3 
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the students till the tears rolled down their 
cheeks. Regularly every year he told the 
same pet anecdotes, and they knew what was 
coming ; but his manner was always irresisti- 
ble. One of his anecdotes was about a dial. 
He had a dial in his garden which required 
mending. He got a mason to do the job, 
and the bill of charge ran as follows: “ For 
mending the deil—1s.” The old fellow en- 
joyed it more and more every time he told 
the story, and after five minutes of this kind 
of play he would return to his Latin sap- 
phics, and stand over the stream of poetry 
with all the patient gravity of an angler. 
How long the present system will last, 
nobody knows. The Scotch are not satisfied 
with their universities, but scarcely know 
what it is that is in fault. In the view of 
some, their chief fault is, that they are not 
faulty enough; and in this view it is sup- 
posed that if there were less of study and 
more of scandal in them, they would be 
greatly improved. That is an ugly way of 
stating the case, which we desire to avoid, 
though probably it means nothing more than 
this—that scandal is one of the necessary 
evils of society, and that it would be well if 
there were more of society in the Scottish 
universities, even at the expense of occa- 
sional excesses. It is boasted that the Scot- 
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tish students are very good —almost irre- 
proachable in their lives. This may be only 
seeming, and if they led a more public life 
perhaps their good conduct would be more 
frequently called in question. But granting 
that such = is thoroughly deserved, is it 
not possible that it may signify the stagna- 
tion of life even more than a victory over 
Apollyon? Heaven forbid that we in Corn- 
hill should glorify wild-oats! they are an un- 
profitable kind of grain, which are not ad- 
mitted into our granary. Strange to say, 
however, people don’t dislike to see a little 
innocent crop of wild-oats sown by youn, 
men, as showing that the social life is fully 
enjoyed ; and it is worth considering whether 
the Scottish students might not do well if 
in this sense they found a new reading in 
the motto suggested by Sydney Smith,— 
“Tenui musam meditamur avend.” With Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Gladstone at the head 
of the University of Edinburgh, it is hoped 
that a good deal may be compassed in the 
way of University Reform. It ought to be 
remembered, however, that the arts of read- 
ing and lecturing, cramming and examining, 
are not the only things to be comprised in a 
University Reform: but that the art of liv- 
ing requires just as much regulation as the 
art of learning. 





Deatn or James K. Pautpinc.—While the 


. press was spreading over the country Mr. Bry- 


ant’s eloquent eulogy on Irving, the coadjutor 
with Irving in the work that first made the 
names of both familiar to the public, more than 
half a century ago, also departed from this life. 
James K. Paulding died on Wednesday night, 
in the cighty-first year of his age, having been 
born Aug. 22, 1779. 

In 1807, he was associated with Mr. Irving in 
the publication of ‘ Salmagundi,” a local, sa- 
tirical work, which inaugurated the reputation 
of its authors, and contains some essays which 
were hardly surpassed in the best efforts of their 
subsequent careers. In 1815, Mr. Paulding pub- 
lished “‘ The Diverting History of John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan,” which was succeeded by 


a series of interesting works, little known to the |’ 


mass of readers of the present generation, but 
all marked by his peculiar vigor and lively 
humor. 

In 1814, Mr. Paulding was secretary of the 
navy commissioners at Washington, and at a 
subsequent period navy agent in New York. 





From 1837 to 1841, he was secretary of the navy, 
under Martin Van Buren. Of late years he has 
lived quietly at his home on the Hudson. His 
collected works comprise twenty-five volumes. 
As one of those who gave a powerful impulse to 
our national literature, his memory will long be 
— and his works perused.—Boston Jour- 
nal, 





THE success of the late Burns festival in Eng- 
land and the Schiller anniversary in Germany 
has determined a number of Italian gentlemen 
to prepare a jubilee in honor of Dante for the 
year 1865. A committee for the purpose has al- 
ready been formed at Florence, and is at present 
engaged in collecting the necessary funds. 





Two books, specially interesting, are about 
to be published at Milan; the first of these com- 
prises the political and economical works of 
Count Camillo Benso di Cavour; the second, 
written by Cardinal Buoncompagni, is entitled 
“ Considerazioni sull’ Italia Centrale.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
ASSHETON SMITH.* 

Wnuen Assheton Smith went to Paris, 
Napoleon I. (having, of course, been 
“crammed” for the occasion) addressed 
him as “Le premier chasseur d’Angle- 





ASSHETON SMITH. 


the man confessed himself guilty. He had 
read his guilt in his face. His temper was 
hot, and once he appeared before a police- 
magistrate for thrashing the son of the at- 
torney to a bubble railroad who had brought 
in his bill. He was a good and steady 


terre.” He was right. Whatever fox-hunt- | friend and hater, and generally rather ob- 
ing may be worth, this man was the paragon stinate, coming of a sire who, having op- 
and “ bright consummate flower” of it. All| posed the making of the Menai Bridge, 
the qualities which can be displayed in it,| would never cross it when it was made. 
hysical and mental, were displayed in their | In the hunting-field his tongue was sharp, 
highest perfection by him. All the excel-| but not foul. “Now then, sir, if you don’t 
lences of character it is calculated to pro-' think you’ve done harm enough already, 
duce found their highest example in him. | ride through my hounds again; but if you 
All its poetry—if it has any—gathered think you have, you may as well go home.” 
round his home and life. His biography is! The dietetics of a man who rode hard 
valuable—and we have reason to thank Sir | with hounds till eighty are worth knowing. 
J. Eardley-Wilmot for it—because it is the He drank little, but eat much, as well he 
biography of atypical man. He was a man, | might, considering his enormous amount of 
too, probably destined to be one of the last | exercise. His regular breakf2st on a hunt- 
of his type. Fox-hunting is growing too |ing morning was a great plate of hashed 
artificial to last. Before many generations mutton, which he could digest in the saddle. 
are over it will be as much a thing of the He eat no lunch. On coming home from 


past as tournaments. 

This hero, not only of fox-hunting, but of 
all sports—for he was a firstrate shot, crick- 
eter, boxer, billiard-player, and sailor, as well 
as rider and huntsman—was formed by na- 
ture for his part. 
for exertion and endurance—five feet ten 
inches—with a well-proportioned, muscular, 
rather. slight frame, weighing ten stone in 
his early days, and latterly about eleven 
stone ten. Once only he found a man who 
could stand before his fists, and that man 
said that his blow was like the kick of a 
horse. The story of his great set-to with 
the coal-heaver who had struck his horse is 
already pretty well known. His features 
were plain, and not indicative of high breed- 
ing, but intelligent, and full of the calmness 
of perfect self-possession and a resolute 
will. The son of a great sportsman, he was 
in the saddle from his childhood; and so 
completely did he grow to it, that it was the 

illow of his sickness and the arm-chair of 
is old age. A princely fortune enabled 


him to carry on his calling in princely style ; | 


and marrying at fifty-one, he had no family 
cares to turn his mind from the main object 
of his life. He had the eye of a hawk ; and 
not only for a line across country, but for 
other things. A box of papers was stolen 
from his study. He called in all his ser- 
vants, questioned them all round, and re- 
ceived from all a denial. One of them af- 
terwards returned to the room to put coals 
on the fire. He collared him at once, and 


* Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton 
Smith, Esq.; or, the Pursuits of an English Coun- 
try Gentleman. By Sir John E. Eardley-Wilmot, 
Bart. London: Murray, 1860. 


He was of the right height | 


| hunting, he used to go to bed for an hour, 
and then into a warm bath before dinner. 
He hardly ever wore a greatcoat. In his 
latter days he took to the water-cure, and 
| wanted everybody else to take to it. 
) He was a desperate rider in the full sense 
of the term. Perhaps no other man ever 
‘rode deliberately and habitually for a fall. 
| He used to say that with a fall you might 
get over any thing; and that any man who 
professed to ride ought to know how to fall. 
| He knew himself how to fall, and in all his 
| tumbles never but twice*broke a bone; and 
of the two times, once from having a clas 
knife in his breast-pocket. He always fell 
clear of his horse, and never let go the bridle. 
/ Once, when his horse was plungigg round 
him as he lay on the ground with the bridle 
| clenched in his hand, a nervous friend called 
| out to him to let go, or he would be kicked. 
| He replied, “he shall kick my brains out 
first.” In making a cast, as in the run, he 
went, without hesitation, straight over every 
| thing where he thought the scent lay; and 
to this his success as a huntsman was partly 
}due. On one occasion, at the close of a run, 
| he rode up hill over a fence, carrying away 
the top rail, which, when the top rail had 
been carried away, no other man in the field 
would look at. Finding the gate at the end 
of one of two parallel bridges locked, he 
leaped clear over both rails to the other 
bridge. One day, in a hard frost, he per- 
suaded a master of hounds with whom he 
was staying, just to put the hounds into 
covert and let them find a fox ; and, the fox 





being found, went away with them, and had 
a hard run over the iron ground—a spree 
the thought of which sets one’s teeth on 















ASSHETON SMITH. 


edge. People were not astonished to see 
him go straight over the most tremendous 
laces, but they were surprised to see that 
as did not even look round at the leap when 
he was cver. Though a desperate rider he 
was not a wild one, but on the contrary, 
most judicious, and gave his horse every 
chance. His hand was unequalled, and 
horses which no one else could manage were 
tractable with him. He never lost his tem- 
per with animals. His horses knew it was 
useless to refuse with him, and one of them 
leapt with him into the middle of a pond 
which he had unconsciously ridden up to, 
with his head turned away, and which the 
horse thought it his duty to take. His 
hounds hailed his approach with joy far off, 
though he only hunted and never fed them. 
He was absolute master of his craft and all 
that belonged to it; and, what the Duke of 
Wellington was to other English generals, 
that was Assheton Smith to other English 
huntsmen. 
Nor was he master of the sportsman’s 
craft alone. His strong sense and warm 
heart made him in other ways a useful man. 
He did a great deal of good, real good, and 
in a judicious way, among the poor on his 
estates, especially among the quarrymen of 
his great quarries in Wales. He saw the 
great fact that property is the root of social 
virtue, and gave each of his men, as far as 
he could, a few acres of waste land, which 
they, of course, turned into a garden. He 
was a builder of churches and of schools, 
‘and the clergymen of his parishes found his 
hand always free. He had a great turh for 
mechanical contrivances, and was a great 
ship-builder. He even disputed with Mr. 
Scott Russell the merit of having originated 
the “wave line.” He is said also to have 
been the first suggestor of our fleet of gun- 
boats. What it surprises us more to hear 
is that he was not without literature. Pope 
and Horace were his favorites. He knew 
“Eloise to Abelard” by heart. He was 
also a passionate admirer of Shakspeare, 
and fond of repeating the speech of Polo- 
nius, especially the lines (really applicable 
to his own character)— 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


Where he picked up his Horace it is diffi- 
cult to say. He was at Eton eleven years, 
but he said he learnt nothing there, and 
probably he spoke the truth. There was a 
vein of religion in him which showed itself, 
especially during the sufferings of his last 
illness, in frequent expressions of resigna- 
tion to the will of God. He was a regular 
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church-goer, and always, whatever the dis- 
tance, on foot. Without setting up for a 
moralist, he discouraged gambling and de- 
bauchery in his sporting circle. A man who 
spoke to him jestingly of suicide was told 
never to joke on such a subject again. 
Though rather self-willed, he was unselfish, 
and could not bear, when ill, to disturb his 
servant in the night. His heart was always 
easily touched. He and his horse having 
been kindly sheltered from the rain by the 
master of a wretched hovel, he next day 
sent masons to build the man a new house. 
A bill for £300 was handed round in his 
presence, and offered for £30. He saw that 
the name of the unfortunate drawer was 
that of an old schoolfellow, paid £300 to the 
holder, and threw the bill into the fire. Of 
course, it is casy for wealth to play the be- 
neficent Caliph, but it was at least genuine 
feeling in Assheton Smith. 

In politics, of course, he was a Tory ; and, 
as a member of Parliament, of course he 
never spoke but voted hard for his party. 
He would post up from his place on the 
other side of Andover for a division after 
the day’s hunting, only telling his field he 
must mect next day at twelve. Yet his cool 
head saw that free trade would not ruin Eng- 
land; and when a tenant whined that ‘no 
more corn would be grown,” he replied that 
‘then he should hunt over grass.” He was 
an ally of Lord George Bentinck, and for a 
short time Lord George drew him to the 
Turf, but he soon backed out, not having 
any affinity for rogues. Lord George wanted 
him to take part in some Turf-reform move- 
ment, but he excused himself. Not long 
afterwards he invited Lord George to a meet 
at Tedworth, and as Lord George had sold 
his hunters, offered to mount him on his 
best horse. Lord George’s reply was :— 
‘Dear Mr. Smith.—I have always been ac- 
customed to drink out of a large cup, and 
cannot stoop toa little one. I decline hunt- 
ing on another man’s horse when I have no 
longer hunters of my own. Your letter re- 
minds me that you are the oniy one of m 
father’s old friends who, when solicited, 
would not support his son in his endeavor 
to reform the Augean stable.” The lip of 
the man of sense and self-command, and the 
true gentleman, must have curled as he read 
this note. 

Assheton Smith’s apotheosis was the great 
meet at Rolleston, in 1840. He had been 
invited by Mr. Green, of Rolleston, one of 
his best Leicestershire pupils, to take his 
hounds once more for a day into the Quorn 
country, which he had hunted some twenty 

years before. More than two thousand 
orsemen, one-third of them in pink, assem- 
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bled at the meet, besides carriages full of ; Smith well, and appreciated him. He said 
ladies, and pedestrians innumerable. A’ he would have made a firstrate general of 
run, of course, was out of the question, the cavalry. He would have made something 
country being covered with people; but the better than a firstrate generalof cavalry. He 
ovation was superb. There seems to have would have made whatever (xe coolest and 
been nothing like it since Voltaire received clearest head, the quickest eye, the most ac- 
his famous ovation through the streets of tive and inventive brain, backed by the 
Paris, with a train of carriages following’ greatest courage, the greatest strength of 
him like the tail of a comet. The way in will, the greatest physical energy, and the 
which the narrators of the Rolleston meet’ greatest power of endurance can make. We 
describe the ‘‘ gray-headed veterans” com-| might have had a worse man to lead us in 
ing to do honor to their ancient chief is| case of an invasion. But there was some- 


quite touching, and deludes us for the mn | 
ment into the belief that to kill a fox is a 
great national achievement, and that fox- 
hunters spend lives of labor in the public 
service. 

The Duke of Wellington knew Assheton | 





thing in him—or perhaps not in him but in 
his circumstances as a man of immense 
wealth—which quenched ambition and pre- 
vented his taking the highest line. In the 
line he did take he remained, and will prob- 
ably forever remain, without a peer. 





MANCHESTER BELOW THE PavyEMENT.—You 
notice, too, with surprise the extensive use of 
the underground cellars throughout the city; as 
places of business, trade, and refreshment. Many 
of the best dining-rooms, frequented by mer- 
chant millionnaires, are below the pavement, no 
idea of inferiority attaching to such a situation 
as with us. Newspaper and reading-rooms— 
sellers of cloth and household stuffs — more 
especially of remnants, or, as they are here 
called, ‘‘fents,”’ nay, bread, butter, cheese, and 
milk shops, in fact every calling alike, find their 
livelihood below the level. Itis no uncommon 
sight to see ladies bent on a bargain, descending 
the steps to these cellar-stores, it being reason- 
able to suppose the owner of such may offer 
goods at a smaller profit than his brethren of 
plate-glass and gilding pretensions. —‘* Down 
among the Factories,” in The National Magazine. 

Dr. Lepsius has at length finished his great 
work on Egypt, produced under the auspices of 
the Prussian government, in one department at 
least—the illustrations. These are nearly one 
thousand in number, forming twelve noble vol- 
umes in elephant folio, and all executed in colors ; 
they embrace Views, Monuments, Papyri, Hie- 
roglyphics, Inscriptions, ete. No portion of the 
regular text has yet been issued, but only some 
preliminary dissertations on Egyptian chronol- 
ogy and history. 


Piety axp Prorits.—A gentleman who 
employs a great number of hands in a manufac- 
tory in the west of England, in order to encour- 





age his work-people in a due attendance at church 


on a late fast-day, told them that if they went to 
church they would receive their wages for that 
day in the same manner as if they had been at 
work. Upon which a deputation was appointed 
to acquaint the employer that if he would pay 
them for over-hours, they would attend likewise 
the Methodist chapel in the evening. 





Tue third volume of the ‘“ Correspondence 
de Napoléon I., Publiée par Ordre de Napoléon 
IiI.,” has just been issued by Henri Plon, Paris ; 
and the seventeenth volume of M. Thiers’ great 
work, “ L’Histoire du Consulat et de L’Em- 
pire,” is announced by Michel Lévy, freres. 





Art the Clarendon Press, Oxford, is preparing 
a translation of the Syriac version of John of 
Ephesus, published in the original some years 
since by the delegates of the Press ; the Philetus 
of Plato, edited by Mr. Poste, of Oriel College ; 
and the Anglo-Norman Psalter, edited by M, 
Francisque Michel. 





Messrs. Trusner snp Co. announce as 
forthcoming ‘ Results of a Scientific Mission to 
India and Upper Asia, undertaken by order of 
the Court of Directors of the Honorable East 
India Company, between 1854 and 1858,” by 
Herman and Robert Schlagintweit. The work 
is to be in nine quarto volumes. 





ANOTHER interesting work which has just 
seen the light is on the subject of the popular 
songs of Piedmont, and written by Constantino 
Nigza, secretary to Count Cavour during the 
famous Paris conferences. 
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THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAPTER I. 


READER, if quictly seated by your home 
fireside, you have instituted a little private 
comparison between the characters, the deeds, 
and the prestige of nations, and breathed to 
yoursclf, we will not say a boast, but an ex- 
pression of thankfulness, that you were born 
an Englishman—or if haply, with stalwart 
frame and ruddy flaxen visage, you have 
stalked through the fair cities of the conti- 
nent, and though acknowledging in all can- 
dor the merits of foreign people, have yet, 
whatever be your rank at home, placed it as 
your foremost glory that you can call your- 
self an Englishman—at such moments has 
it ever occurred to you to ask why “my na- 
tive country, England,” should be a source 
of such proud inflation ? 

You would not be satisfied if merely told 
by Mr. Pinnock that it is a country of so 
many geographical miles, inhabited by so 
many millions of industrious people, sur- 
rounded by salt water, and addicted to the 
Protestant faith—no: liberty, constitutional 
government, commercial enterprise, science, 
literature, and a hundred other ideas not 
very simple themselves, go to make up this 
mighty compound. I am not aspiring here 
to analyze an idea so complex, nor will I 
send away the reader from the threshold by 
giving him a metaphysical welcome; but 
what I wish to note now is the great assist- 
ance rendcred us in a task so arduous by 
the genius loci, if we only properly invoke it. 

Place yourself on some favored spot, and 
each of these simple ideas which are lost in 
the crowd when you think of England and 
England’s greatness as a whole, will present 
itself in exclusive domination over the mind. 
Have you stood upon the bridge of Warwick 
and watched the still Avon as it ripples 
gently against the noblest of our feudal cas- 
tles? As you look upon the banqueting- 
rooms of that old earl who held the balance 
between York and Lancaster, on the yet per- 
fect battlements whence the Royalists were 
repelled, with nothing else in view but the 
gabled and wood-crossed cottages which once 
held the long train of pursuivants that fol- 
lowed an earl to the field, and the quict 
banks with their rich pastures and murmur- 
ing woods scarce altered since the days of 
the Tudors—as you look upon this scene, 
has ever a thought crossed your mind of 
priests, of merchants, of poets, of philoso- 
phers ? 

Or, in some quiet cathedral town, have 
you entered the lofty vault no longer fragrant 
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with holy perfume, no longer filled with the 
pomp and circumstance of ancient penitence, 
where the strains of the choir rattle through 
the empty aisles till you think of it not as 
a living service, but as a monument of Eng- 
land in the days of its hierarchy? There, 
by the dim light of the storied windows, and 
while the chant is echoing among the angels 
sculptured just beneath the roof, one might 
fill one’s mind with a thousand beautiful 
memories of gorgeous priesthood and holy 
nobles whose form and mien, if not as real 
and vivid, are more honored in the idea than 
in the presence. Who will there dare to 
entertain a thought born of the days since 
Henry ? 

Or at the street-corner, if in a crowd so 
busy you are fortunate enough to get space 
to stand unjostled while the endless train of 
haggard opulence whirls onward, and you 
watch the eager eye and the muttering lips 
of the merchant hurrying past intent on gain 
—here in the swarming capital, or in a sea- 
port town, will you not prostrate yourself at 
the shrine of utility, abjuring the idols of 
your own den, if they be aught other. In 
the presence of that England which is the 
pride of our century, in the heart of that 
bold enterprise and resistless energy for 
which chiefly our name is now honored 
among the nations, how slight a thought then 
rises to the mind of Augustan eras, of feu- 
dal splendor, of Roger de Coverley. And if 
when sailing up the Thames you have per- 
mitted yourself to worship the genius loci 
(the only pagan deity hick survived the in- 
troduction of Christianity), thoughts of liter- 
ature and of England as a country that 
boasts a classic language will crowd upon 
you, till you forget the England that toils 
and spins, the England that fights and de- 
bates. 

Why is Twickenham associated with such 
ideas? This was the question I asked my- 
self, and the question we have now to an- 
swer. 

The literary age of England par excellence 
was the eighteenth century, and it was in 
the eighteenth century that Twickenham 
achieved its literary reputation, but as no 
person and no thing except Minerva ever 
started into perfect existence at a leap, so 
Twickenham became not the central home 
of English literature without some species 
of education in that line. Let us shortly re- 
count its infancy, and begin in the age of 
darkness. 

Inthereign ofthe Seventh Henry the homes 
of monastic life still preserved and depressed 
literature ; still were the chief repositories 
of ancient learning; still retained some of 





their usurped sway over the human mind, 
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by controlling intellectual progress and by | monious frauds, that to them we owe the 
checking philosophical inquiry. By a cur- | preservation of books—the only true relics 
ous casualty the seat of one of these con-|of the only true saints. But, apart from 
ventual houses belonging to the last of Eng- | these considerations, it may not be uninter- 
lish nunneries, then stood among the same | esting to rescue from the almost forgotten 
groves that half a century later afforded a|past the fact that on the banks of the 
cherished retreat to the man who first gave |'Thames now crossed by two bridges, and 
the route to the pionecrs of advancing civ- | noisy with all the riot of suburban gayety 
ilization. and the business of village life, stood, in the 


In the meadows opposite Richard Palace, 
now known by the name Twickenham Park, 
and remembered best for other and later as- 
sociations, there stood, from 1415to 14381, 
one of those dreary piles that succeeding 
ages have denounced as the barracks of 
superstition—because, erected originally for 
the practice of piety, they ended by becom- 
ing the centres of that mental tyranny which 
only survived by repressing the just freedom 
of inquiry, and regarding novelty as heresy. 
Presently, we shall have to contemplate 


| fifteenth century, the abode of the sanctified 
recluse, whose chanted orisons and mid- 
night hymns might have been heard from 
among the lofty groves that secluded the sa- 
,cred pile from the unhallowed eye of secu- 
ilar observers. Though the building was so 
plain and confined that its insufficient ac- 
commodation was the pretext for removing, 
|in 1431, to the site of the present seat of the 
Duke of Northumberland at Isleworth, its 
purpose was in that age deemed the highest. 
Apart from the busy world, little alive to the 











the life of those who spent their days in de- | beauty of the scenery in which they were 
vising new thoughts, in striking out new | placed, for it would be one of their dutics to 
ideas. Originality is the very essence of | make the meadows of Twickenham dismal, 
literary genius. Love of novelty, subject to | that they might enjoy those of Paradise, 
the fastidious correction of good taste, is | were the ascctics who inhabited the prison- 
one of its prevailing passions. Genius sails | looking edifice attached to which was a 
often with a fair wind to pleasant places; it | church, whose large iron cross might have 
has sailed as beautifully with a foul one to | been discovered by those who sailed along 
barren rocks and disastrous shores, but | the then quiet and limpid river. 

in a calm it perishes of inanition; and in| This monastery of St. Saviour and St. 
these homes of cloistered picty calm mo-| Bridget of Syon, of the order of St. Augus- 
notony was the rule of life. The literary | tine, the only religious house in England 
man, too wordly, perhaps, lives but for fame professing to follow the rules of St. Bridget, 


and glory. This sect of holy persons, re-| was founded and endowed in the year 1415 


nouncing the pursuit of all profit but the 
profit to be derived from prayers, all love ex- 


cept the love of the celestials, all hope ex-, 


cept that of eternal bliss, determined to 


merit that happiness in another world which | 


they denied themselvesin this. St. Bridget, 
a Swedish lady of royal blood, who while 
on earth twice visited Palestine, a pilgrim, 
and made it her daily practice to drop scalding 
wax on herself, that she might bring more viv- 
idly to mind the sufferings of her Saviour, was 
the holy woman whose régime they adopted, 
and to whose intercession they looked for 
the fulfilment of their prayers. The routine 
ordaining neither the performance of a sin- 
gle moral duty, nor the attainment of intel- 


lectual excellence, required them to conse- | 
crate their minds as well as their bodies to | 


heavenly purposes ; nor were these less suc- 


cessfully rendered unprofitable for all wordly | 


utility. The nuns of Syon monastery derive 
their only claim to be noticed in a literary 
memoir from a practice common among the 
most sedate and best conducted of monastic 
institutions, the practice of copying ancient 
manuscripts; nor is it among the least of 
the reasons why we should extend our indul- 
gence to their pious mummeries and sancti- 


by Henry V., desirous “healthfully to con- 
sult the salvation of his soul.” Its bene- 
fits were to be partaken by sixty nuns, thir- 
/teen priests, four incipient priests called 
gospellers, and eight servants, whose feel- 
ings were not injured by being calied lay 
brethren. The number eighty-five had ref- 
erence to the thirteen apostles, reckoning 
among them St. Paul, and the seventy dis- 
‘ciples who were sent out by Christ to work 
miracles; with two over the surplus being 
perhaps required to make for the increasing 
degeneracy of the human race, seventy per- 
sons in apostolic times being equivalent to 
seventy-two in’ the fifteenth century. St. 
Paul, too, is introduced with lax regard for 
‘historical truth; nor have I been able to as- 
certain whether one of the thirteen made it 
his especial duty to emulate Judas Iscariot. 
What need is there to relate their customs 
or portray the routine of their daily life? 
| Who has not a general notion of monastic 
existence ?—who at the mention of monks 
and nuns, does call to mind the quasi-arche- 
typal forms of holy, barefooted men, with 
* crowns and rueful countenance, and 
rows of beads, and long gown of coarse ma- 
i terial ; and the tall, slim, veiled figure, com- 
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osed of a graycloth gown, a gray cloth 
eek, and a gray cloth mantle, which conven- 
tion teaches ustocallanun? Whodoes not 
picture to himself while within her hearing, 
the song of the boatman and the merry echo 
of citizen’s mirth floated along the wave 
while in the neighboring parks the horns 
were blown and the hounds in fullcry, and 
while the hoary minstrel carolled gayly past 
on his prancing palfrey, the hooded and 
wimpled sister alone in her solitary cell, 
meditating the illuminated page of an an- 
cient father, and realizing to her mind the 
earthly sufferings of a heavenly Saviour ? 
What need to trace how the Bridgettines 
differed from other orders?—to tell how 
their veil was always fashioned in the form 
of a cross—how, except when their Ave- 
Marias and their Pater-nosters resounded 
through the bare aisles of the church they 
never made use of the organs of speech, 
save when the kneeling penitent besought 
pardon of her immaculate sisters by repeat- 
ing for the hundredth time ‘* Mea culpa; I 
will amend me”—how they corresponded 
with each other, and that never but when 
necessity required, by means of silent signs 
—how the right hand held over the fore- 
head recalled to their devotional recollec- 
tion the episcopal office—how the forefinger, 
moved up and down on the end of the thumb, 
before the eye, denoted wine—and how hold- 
ing the nose in the upper part of the right 
fist, rubbing it, expressed the pungency of 
mustard ;—how they held holy contempla- 
tion at the brink of a grave aiways kept 
open for moral instruction ;—how, while the 
De Profundis was slowly chanted, the abbess 
solemnly cast earth into this open grave, 
and yet seems never to have succeeded in 
filling it up ;—how when a sister desired to 
converse with her parents or intimate con- 
nections, this same abbess was always pres- 
ent ;—how it was fabled that for those who 
had fewest of such interviews a greater hap- 
piness was reserved hereafter ;—how the 
Bridgettines were, more than other orders, 
impressed with the severity of Christ’s pas- 
sion and the honor due to the Virgin ;—how 
they migrated in 1431 to Syon House, Isle- 
worth ;—and how, at the general suppression 
of monasteries in 1539, discoveries of no 
creditable nature were made or feigned to 
be made by the king’s commissioners, and 
the nuns were expelled the kingdom, with 
slandered character and ruined fortunes ? 

If you wish to present any idea to your 
mind of the scene of this Twickenham nun- 
nery, the semi-detached Alma and Sebastopol 

villas at present on its site, with all the _ 
ple presenting their compliments and making 
morning calls, and practising the strains of 
Verdi and of Jullien, must be disposed of as 


best they may; and if a series of dissolving 
views proceeding backward as far as time is 
concerned are necessary, they can easily be 
conjured up. Let the villas and their slen- 
der strips of lawn melt, a whole covey of 
them at once, into the large red brick man- 
sion, with its Italian, its French, and its 
Dutch gardens, its hawking ladies and its 
finiken knights. Let the walls and the vine- 
yards, and the hothouses and the avenues, 
gradually blend into thick woods. Lastly, 
let the old mansion go out, and the woods 
became thicker, and the plains wilder, and 
the river more rapid, and then let the man 
in the gallery sound the deep half-minute 
bell as the ghost of the old nunnery, with 
its barred windows and its cheerless walls, 
comes once more to the sight of man, and 
call back, if you can, from their homes of 
bliss those injured spirits to their ancient 
penitence. 

In the year 1596 Elizabeth was on the 
throne, the Twickenham nuns lay dead in 
their graves, or were in the enjoyment of that 
happiness which their penitential austerity 
had earned, and on the site of their first re- 
ligious house stood a large mansion surround- 
ed by an elegant park which was termed, in 
unintentional mockery of their aspirations, a 
paradise. It belonged to the royal favorite 
of the time, “the young and gencrous” Es- 
sex; young—for the cruelty of Elizabeth 
never suffered him to pass the brow of life— 


generous, for he never forgot his noble and - 


forgiving nature even amid the black ingrati- 
tude of his former friends, most conspicuous 
among whom was Francis Bacon, now resi- 
dent at Twickenham Park, or as it was oth- 
erwise called, Isleworth Park, for part of it 
is in either parish. 

As early as 1574 it had been connected 
with the Bacon family; and it was perhaps 
to this property, on which he must already 
have had some claim, that he refers as his 
“inheritance” in a characteristic letter to 
Lord Burleigh, written in 1591, when he was 
thirty-one years of age, which, as he observes, 
is “a great deal of sand in the hour-glass.” 
“Tf fa lordship will carry me on, I will 
not do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced him- 
self with contemplation into voluntary pov- 
erty; but this I will do—I will sell the in- 
heritance that I have and purchase some 
lease of quick revenue, or some office of gain 
that shall be executed by deputy, and so 
give over all care of service and become 
some sorry bookmaker or true pioneer in 
that mine of truth which lies so deep.” In 
the next year Bacon is related to have taken 
sudden refuge in Twickenham Park with 
several friends, among whom was Mr. Field, 








the author of the treatise Of the Church, 
from a pestilential distemper which broke 
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out in London and dispersed the members 
of Gray’s Inn—a community to which Bacon 
then belonged. At the fall of the year he 
was honored by a visit from her majesty 
“at his lodging in Twickenham Park,” and 
though not pretending to be a poet, presented 
her with a sonnet in praise of the Earl of 
Essex. By the earl he was kept in com- 
munication with a Mr. Standen, whose busi- 
ness was.to supply the earl through Bacon 
with information from foreign countries. 
This gentleman was frequently at Twicken- 
ham Park, but he was a papist; and Lady 
Bacon, nervous for her son’s faith, at length 
required his removal. The evidence of this 
villa having been about this period a place 
of occasional sojourn to him, his brother 
Anthony, and their mother, is completed by 
several notices that occur in the published 
collections of their letters. On Tuesday, 
16th October, 1594, Bacon, who had been 
staying for some time at Twickenham Lodge, 
wrote thence to his brother, “ One day draw- 
eth on another, and I am well pleased in my 
being here, for methinks solitariness collect- 
eth the mind as shutting the eyes doth the 
sight.” 

But the estate did not become his in fee 
simple, as the lawyers say, till 1596. In that 
and the two preceding years Essex had been 
making suit with more urgency than success 
that the office of solicitor-general should be 
conferred on Bacon. But he was opposed 
on all sides—by the Cecils, envious of their 
showy and popular kinsman; by the Lord 
Keeper, influenced by the usual feelings of 
mediocrity towards genius; by the queen, 








more determined to withstand the ascendency | 


which Essex had obtained over her—and of 
which she was painfully conscious—than 
moved by personal dislike to Bacon. 


When | 


another was appointed, Essex would not al- | 


low himself to think that his friend’s cause 
had sufiered by his support without an en- 
deavor to soothe the pangs of disappoint- 
ment and alleviate the wants of a too slender 
fortune. 


“ After the queen (says Bacon, in his account 
of the transaction) * had denied me the solic- 
itor’s place, for the which his lordship had been 
along and earnest suitor on my behalf, it pleased 
him to come to me from Richmond to Twicken- 
ham Park, and brake with me and said, Mr. 
Bacon, the queen hath denied me the place for 
you, and hath placed another; I know you are 
the least part of your own matter, but you fare 
ill because you have chosen me for your mean 
and dependence: you have spent your time and 
thoughts in my matters; I die (these were his 
very words) if I do not somewhat towards your 
fortune ; you shall not deny to accept a piece of 
land, which I will bestow upon you. My an- 

* Letter to the Karl of Devonshire. — Montagu's 
“Life of Bacon,” note W.W. 
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swer, I remember, was, that for the fortune it 
was no great matter ; but that his lordship’s offer 
made me call to mind what was wont to be said, 
when I was in France, of the Duke of Guise, 
that he was the greatest usurer in France because 
he had turned all his estate into obligations ; 
meaning that he had left himself nothing, but 
only had bound numbers of persons to him. 
Now my lord (said 1), I would not have you 
imitate his course, nor turn your state thus by 
great gifts into obligations, for you will find 
many bad debtors. He bad me take no care for 
that, and pressed it: whereupon I said, my lord, 
I see I must be your homager and hold land of 
your gift; but do you know the manner of doing 
homage inlaw? Always it is with a saving of © 
his faith to the king and his other lords, and } 
therefore, my lord (said I), 1 can be no more 
yours than I was, and it may be with the ancient 
savings; and if I grow to be a rich man, you 
will give me leave to give it back to some of 
your unrewarded followers.” 


But with all his high career, he never did 
grow to be arich man; and not long after 
he had accepted it—perhaps about the year 
1600—he undersold, for eighteen hundred 
pounds, an estate now worth twice as many 
thousands; but in his later days, when his 
ermine and his coronet sat uneasy upon him, 
gladly did his mind revert to the green mem- 
ories of Twickenham, and the lays of inno- 
cence and of studious leisure which he passed 
there. Well might my Lord Verulam have 
wished, like many another, to back the wheel 
of time for a little space, and to have been 
again the young, aspiring, ambitious Francis 
Bacon, full of high interests and noble 
thoughts, that found the place much con- 
venient for study—for study, for this was 


| one of the great ‘ thinking-shops’ of modern 


philosophy, one of the great searching-houses 
of wisdom, no less retired, and if possible 
more beautiful, than the groves of Academe 
amid which Plato sought the truth; and 
these are almost the words of Bacon himself, 
who, in a paper said to be preserved in the 
British Museum, entitled “ Instructions from 
Lord Bacon to his servant, Thomas Bushell,” 
explains his scheme of establishing a society 
for the purpose of exploring abandoned 
mineral works—expresses himself confident 
of the success of the design; and for its 
locale says, ‘Let Twickenham Park, which 
I sold in my younger days, be purchased, if 
possible, for a residence for such deserving 
persons to study in, since I experi:uentally 
found the situation of that place much con- 
venient for the trial of my philosophical con- 
clusions, expressed in a paper sealed to the 
trust, which I myself had put in practice, and 
settled the same by act of parliament, if the 
vicissitudes of fortune had not intervened 
and prevented me.” If the Solomon’s Col- 
lege, for the interpreting of nature, which 
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he adumbrated in the New Atlantis, could 
ever have been realized on earth, he might 
have chosen Twickenham Park for its local 
habitation. 

To the Thomas Bushell mentioned in this 
document, an attendant on Bacon in later 
days, for he was only twenty-six when his 
master died, posterity is indebted for the in- 
formation that the estate of which Bacon 
was enfeofied by Essex had been one of the 
earl’s favorite domains—that it included a 
handsome mansion, and grounds not less 
beautiful than retired, which had entitled it 
to the name of ‘‘ the garden of Paradise.” 

The questions naturally occur, What was 
Bacon when he resided at Twickenham? 
What were his occupations? How shall we 
repeople this garden of Paradise? To the 
first, the answer is sufficiently obvious :— 
with the highest talents, and the lowest for- 
tunes, in the prime of life, but not of glory, 
he was engaged in a hard struggle not only 
with his opponents in high places, but with 
himself. If this were the place for defending 
the notion that men have, as it were, a 
double mind, whereof one is far nobler and 
higher than the other, and employed in cor- 
recting it, no more signal example could be 
adduced than that of Francis Bacon. In his 
better moments he could despise the paltry 
court of Elizabeth, that aan die and be 
forgotten, as many a proader court had died 
before it; he could afford to turn from an 
arena in which some “ proper young gentle- 
man ” with high blocd and full purse could 
easily surpass one who had nothing particu- 
larly to boast of but his brain, and could 
endure the sacrifices that must be made by 
every one who aimsto bea courtier in the court 
of prince posterity ; but at other times the 
low ambition that wreathed his countenance 
with the unbecoming smiles of sycophancy 
—that used the same hand which wrote the 
Novum Organon, to commit to paper some 
of the most fawning adulation that now ex- 
ists to our disgust—that so far stifled all 
higher feelings as to make him among the 
last Englishmen that urged the use of tor- 
ture, reveals a character for which it would 
be vain to seek a parallel amid the great of 
ancient or modern times. Where shall we 
find so high and various a genius, so insati- 
ate a thirst for knowledge, so elegant a love 
of literature, so honorable a desire for peace- 
ful and studious retirement, united to a 
most servile ambition and a baseness the 
more repulsive because not confined to the 
transactions of public life? It reduces our 
conceit of human nature when we find that 
from investigating the highest processes of 
the human mind, from illustrating those 
laws which by illustrating he has almost 





among the vulgar obtained the merit of in- 
venting, from excogitating those thoughts 
which are now current as proverbs among 
mankind, he could descend to the glitter of 
office, and barter his character for place. 


“Tf parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


It is pleasing to turn from the destined 
chancellor of the king’s laws to contemplate 
the chancellor of Nature’s laws, to “‘decom- 
pose his character” (if we may use the lively 
expression of Fontenelle in his notice of 
Leibnitz), and to view only the most pleasing 
side of it; and on the present occasion we may 
allow ourselves the gratification with a good 
conscience, for it was in the capacity of a phil- 
osopher and a man of letters that Bacon re- 
sided at Twickenham. Ifyou suppose he was 
one of those persons who devote ten or twelve 
hours a-day to being great, you mightily err ; 
he became great by stealth; his amusements 
were what other people make, with much 
less profit, the business of their lives: his 
philosophical studies were pursued in hours 
stolen from the duties of his profession, when, 
far from the noisy wranglings of Westmin- 
ster Hall, he retired to 'l'wickenham or Gor- 
hambury, to “ plume the ruffled wings of 
thought,” as Milton beautifully hasit. “And 
now, because I am in the country. I will 
send you some of my country fruits, which 
with me are great meditations; when I am 
in the city they are choked with business.” 

His contemporaries record but few of his 
habits; overwhelmed as we are with accounts 
of every action, every eccentricity of Pope, 
or Swift, or Walpole, of Bacon’s inner life 
little is told us. ‘The notices left us by his 
chaplain and other attendants, inform the 
impatient and sometimes incredulous reader, 
that though Francis Bacon read much he 
was no plodder over books, but treated them 
as a bee does flowers, extracted the honey, 
and did not examine and dissect them likea 
botanist; that fitting relaxations of mind 
between the times of study, such as walking, 
riding, playing at bowls, were not omitted ; 
that it was his habit immediately on his re- 
turn to set again to reading and thinking, 
suffering not a moment to be lost; that ad- 
miring guests took out their note-books on 
rising from his table; but that he was not 
one of those leviathans of conversation who 
pour out monologues by the hour, but en- 
couraged every man to speak on what he 
best knew, and pleased all by the interest 
he took in their several pursuits; that at 
every meal his table was strewed with sweet 
herbs and flowers, which he said refreshed 
his spirits ; that he was seized with a sudden 
fit of fainting whenever the moon was 
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eclipsed ; that before going to bed he would 
drink a good draught of strong beer, “to 
lay his working fancy asleep ;” that a most 
inordinate love of pomp distinguished all his 
actions; that his servants wore liveries with 
his crest ; and that he went in his state robes 
to cheapen and buy silks at a mercer’s. 
What has been already said will have hinted 
sufficiently the nature of his occupations at 
Twickenham. 


* Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 
Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad.” 


If in the exercise of an excessive scepti- 
cism we needed proof that he was engaged 
in his philosophical studies, we have it in 
the appearance early in 1597 of his first lit- 
erary production, a small volume containing 
ten essays, which at once became highly 
popular, and was in a short time translated, 
not only into French and Italian, but by his 
friend Ben Jonson into Latin. These were 
the first English productions which bore the 
name of essays, a modest term, having a 
meaning which we should express now by 
the word “attempts.” They are the first 
and the most memorable of the essays in 
our language. The Novum Organon, too, 
was the work of thirty years of its author’s 
life, and of those noi or portions of sev- 
eral, were passed at Twickenham. Of relax- 


ations, gardening, which he calls “the pur- | 


est of human pleasures,” was his favorite; 
and he could enjoy this in that silence and re- 
tirement “ which are the greatest friends to 
study.” His walks at Gorhambury, and his 
laying out of Lincoln’s-inn-fields and Gray’s- 
inn Gardens, are commemorated by biogra- 
phers; nor is there any reason to suppose 
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of the human mind. Idonot know whether 
any painter has sketched, 
“ large-browed Verulam, 
The king of those who know,” 


among the favored groves of his youth, in 
some deep glen, sheltered from “ predacious 
winds,” meditating the instauration of phi- 
losophy, and thinking of the distant ages 
when the wild miracles of his fancy would 
be daily events of life, while distant music 
kept his thoughts in tune, with his broad, 
high forehead leaning on his left hand, his 
piercing eye looking beyond things terres- 
trial into the boundless regions of thought, 
the exponent rather than the feeder of the 
mind, with fresh dug earth, and an hour- 
glass on the table by his side, and with the 
motto sic sedebat, sie cogitabat; and this 
where holy nuns were once making reveren- 
tial use of scalding wax, and where now the 
locomotives dart past over our heads, im- 
pelled by that vapor whose only use, but for 
Bacon’s inductive processes, might still have 
been to announce when the teakettle boils. 
The hearth by which St. Alban’s had 
thought, was in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century lighted up for the revels of a 
courtly dame, Lucy Harrington, Countess of 
Bedford, whose portrait posterity may admire 
in the collection of Lodge. Early left a 
widow, she gave way to the magnificence of 
her fancy, and extended the range of ladies’ 
accomplishments beyond what they even 
then were. Ladies at that period were 
skilled in the learned languages and the cul- 





tivation of the kitchen-garden; they were 
good at a dialogue of Plato, they were ex- 
‘cellent at raising a cabbage, and weeding a 
‘bed of strawberries, but gardening for the 
| sight rather than the palate was net dreamt 


that at Twickenham he denied himself the | of in their philosophy. The countess, au 
gratification of that eminently English feel-| fait alike in classics, numismatics, and veg- 
ing, the love of rural occupations amid rural | ctables, gave a new direction to female en- 
scenes. | terprise, and her achievements in horticul- 

His villa was during his sojourn the scene | ture and landscape-gardening clicited the 
of frequent interviews with its former oc-|enconium of Sir W. Temple, who was not 
cupant, Essex; of an occasional quict visit one of those poets that formed part of her 
from the queen, who liked the society of her | retinue. It is true she but applicd the for- 
faithful counsellor (though her visits were no | mal precepts of the Dutch to this plateau in 
very great honor, for she more often favored | Twickenham, and ever since Pope’s time we 
the occult philosopher Dee, at Mortlake, 'have seen the faults of the Low Country 
than the overt philosopher at Twickenham), | taste. Though historians have passed her by 
and of many a social evening with legal! in ignominious silence, as one who usurped 
friends and political partisans, when Bacon’s | but for a little day the admiration of her age, 
mind relaxed from its severer pursuits, and | she is not entirely forgotten; for she took 
showed its richness in anecdote and in all | excellent means that her memory should not 
the pleasing arts of conversation, but the’ perish, vate quia caret sacro, which in Eng- 
attempt to reconstruct such scenes would be | lish means for want of bribing a versifying 
attended with failure. The true view of | divine, and she has descended to posterity 
Bacon in his park at Twickenham, is that | adorned by the venal muse of the rugged 
of the composer of the essays, the “ Father | John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s, a poet of 
of Experimental Philosophy,” the secretary | more note than he deserves, classed in the 
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distinguished for witty conceits and un-| public services of John, Lord Berkeley of 


bounded licentiousness, while his later par- 
took largely of the sacerdotal element. 
Isaac Walton, after the fashion of his jesting 
age, said of him that he began life as Saul 
and ended itas Paul. Though his composi- 
tions are apportioned out into lines of meas- 
ured length, I think we may safely say that 
he was quite free from the accomplishment 
of verse. Dean Donne always calls the coun- 
tess’ abode “ Twicknam Garden,” and starts 
off on one o* his songs under that title, thus : 


“ Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with tears, 
Hither I come to seek the spring, 
And at mine eyes, and at mine ears 
Receive such balm as else cures every thing, 
But, O self-traitor, I do bring 
The spider’s love which transubstantiates 


a , 
And that this place may thoroughly be thought 
True paradise, I have the Serpent brought.” 


The conceit is not without merit, though 
it would not have been according to the au- 
thor’s views to extend it further, and find a 
similarity between the countess and the cred- 
ulous ancestress of ourrace. An Adam, too, 
was wanting—could the spider have pro- 
duced it by transubstantiation ? a word the 
use of which betrays the scholastic divine in 
the mask of the poet. ‘ 

Twickenham Garden, however, as it ex- 
isted at this period, is, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Donne, of Ben Jonson, who wrote 
the countess an epigram or two, and other 
compeers of the laurelled tribe, less inter- 
esting to us as the residence of this lady of 

ay complexion, than as the spot whence 
avid Vinkenboom sketched the scenery of 
the neighborhood where, as Thomson sings, 


“the silver Thames first rural grows, 
Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 
In Twitnam’s bowers.” 

This artist visited in England, and we 
therefore see in his somewhat stiff and hard, 
but well-peopled, painting now in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, the prospect 
from Twickenham Park at a period not long 
subsequent to Bacon’s departure. The usual 
accessories of boats, swans, and horses drink- 
ing in the stream, are not omitted; but the 
view of Richmond Palace, the ferry-boat 
which is seen conveying across the few pas- 
sengers whom business or pleasure led to 
require its aid (for a bridge was not built 
till 1763), and the morrisdance and hobby- 
horse in Twickenham Park, are interesting 
memorials of the time. 

The countess in 1616 gave the estate to 
her relation, Sir William Harrington. The 
Berkeley family subsequently resided on it. 
An epitaph in the church records with great 
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Stratton, a zealous Royalist. On the 23d 
March, 1676, the Sylvan Evelyn visited 
‘Twickenham Park, Lord Berkeley’s coun- 
try seate, to examine how the bailiffs and 
servants ordered matters.” The year 1805 
witnessed the demolition and division of 
Twickenham Park. 

Without staying to do more than name 
Sir John Suckling, the most light and 
sprightly of our poets, except Moore; old 
Pepy’s ‘‘ dear friend, Mr. Fuller of Twicken- 
ham;” Sir Humphrey Lyne, of spectacle 
memory, or Bishop Corbet, we pass at once 
to Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, of high 
fame, not less in the peaceful walks of liter- 
ature than in the turbulent craft of a states- 
man. Qn the public announcement of the 
marriage of his daughter with James IL, 
then Duke of York, the king made him many 
valuable presents, and among them probably 
was York House, at which, from the happy 
restoration of his majesty till 1667, the chan- 
cellor, then in the zenith of his fame, was 
accustomed to pass the summer months. In 
the drama of Lord Clarendon’s life, some 
scenes in the brighter portion of his career, 
just before his exile, must be laid at Twick- 
enham. It is possible that his friend Ben 
Jonson, when there was no longer a lord 
chancellor, nor a Countess of Bedford at 
Twickenham Park, visited the lord chancel- 
lor at York House. Isaac Walton, not with- 
out his fishing-rod, Cotton, May, Carew, 
Edmund Waller, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
Chillingworth, probably graced the villa and 
amused the leisure hours of Clarendon, with 
whom they are known to have been ac- 
quainted; and their concourse imparts to 
Twickenham a literary tinge even before the 

eriod in which it Lecame celebrated for its 
iterary inhabitants. ‘“ Dunkirk House” was 
Lord Clarendon’s London palace. At Corn- 
bury he acted the country gentleman in Long 
Vacations; York House was his literar 
villa. During the Great Fire of London it 
received the furniture of his metropolitan 
residence. 

There is nothing in Lord Clarendon’s 
character of habits that calls for particular 
mention in this slight sketch. Whatisknowm 
of him belongs rather to English history 
than private biography. He had none 
those eccentricities of genius which entitle 
him to a place in a museum of psychological 
curiosities; he pursued after the Restoration 
the “ even tenor of his way”—a grave and 
thoughtful, not a blameless counsellor, yhom 
in so great penury of men of even passable 
honesty the flippant, profligate king found a 
necessary evil. He scarce ever bent aside 
from his high course except when recording 
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the annals of the Rebellion, for he there sac-| It was on the 6th February, 1665, that the 
rificed the true feelings of the historian for! chancellor’s granddaughter, Queen Anne, 
those of the partisan; but criticism is slow | was born at York House. In 1694 her maj- 
to point out defects in so noble a series of | esty, then a princess, inhabited the large 
historical portraits as his volumes display. ; red brick house, built after the model of the 
York House was convenient to him, from the; country seats in Lombardy, subsequently 
proximity “to the more than Italian luxury celebrated as the residence of Louis Phil- 
of Ham,” the residence of the Duke of Lau- | ippe, and now the residence of the Due 
derdale, who was frequently honored by a'd’Aumale. She was accompanied by her 
visit from Charles II., whenever his majesty | son, the Duke of Gloucester, who had a reg- 
happened to be staying at Hampton Court.! iment of boys raised for his amusemen 

A boudoir is still shown where the king and| whom he occasionally exercised on the ai 

the duke used to hold private council. Lord | opposite the house. Queen Anne’s name 
Clarendon was accustomed to attend Charles | naturally introduces us to one of the bright- 
at his palace during the day, and return to | est of that circle that has made hers the most 


Twickenham at night. On the night of his 

escape to Calais, Pepys tells us that “his 

coach and people about it went to Twicken- 

me and all people thought he had been 
ere. 


celebrated reign in English literature, and 
- whom we hope to speak in a future num- 
er. 





Tne Greatest Duet on Recorp.—An old 
Mississippian furnishes the following to the 
Woodville (Miss.) Republican :— 


“The famous duel in which forty or more 
gentlemen were engaged in 1828, is still remem- 
bered in Natchez. Colonel Jim Bowie the fa- 
mous fighter and inventor of the knife which 
bears his name, used to spend a great deal of 
his time in Natchez. He was challenged by 
a gentleman of Alexandria, Louisana, whose 
friends to the number of twenty or more, ac- 
companied him to Natchez to see fair play, 
knowing Bowie was a desperate man, and had 
his own friends about him. AJl parties went 
upon the field. The combatants took their 

laces in the centre, separated from their friends 
in the rear far enough not to endanger them 
with their balls. Behold the battle array thus :— 

“Twenty armed Louisianians fifty yards be- 
hind their champion and his seconds and sur- 
geon, and opposite them, as far behind Bowie 
and his seconds and surgeon, twenty armed 
Mississippians. Behold the heights of Natchez 
thronged with spectators, and a steamer in the 
river rounded to, with its decks black with pas- 
sengers, watching with a deep interest the scene. 
The plan of fight was to exchange shots twice 
with pistols, and to close with knives, Bowie 
being armed with his own terrible weapon, At 
the first fire both parties escaped. At the second 
the Louisianian was too quick and took advan- 
tage of Bowie, who waited the word. At this 
Bowie’s second cried ‘foul play!’ and shot the 
Louisianian dead. The second of the latter in- 
stantly killed the slayer of his principal. Bowie 
drove his knife into this man. The surgeons 





now crossed blades, while, with loud battle cries 
came on the two parties of friends, the light of 
battle in their eyes. In a moment the whold 
number were engaged in a fearful conflict. 
Dirks, pistols, and knives were used with fatal 
effect, until one party drove the other from th 
field. I do not know how many were killed an 
wounded in all, but it was a dreadful slaughter, 
Bowie fought like a lion, but fell covered with 
wounds. For months he lingered at the Man 
sion House before he fully recovered.” 





Tne Astor Liprary.—The cleventh annual 
report furnishes some interesting particulars in 
regard to this valuable institution, in which the 
past year has worked many changes. The most 
important of these has been the addition of the 
extension of the original building by which the 
library is doubled in size. A complete classifi- 
cation of the books has been made, aud greater 
conveniences offered to the public for reading 
and reference. The whole number of volumes 
now in the library is very nearly one hundred 
and ten thousand, of which about sixty thou- 
sand belong to the literary department. The 
library is well attended. On the average two 
hundred and ten volumes are in use every day, 
beside those used by parties admitted to the al- 
coves to pursue their investigations on any par- 
ticular subject. The amount expended for new 
books for the past year has been $13,898. The 
total value of the library and building is esti- 
mated at nearly $650,000. The treasurer’s re 
port shows but a small cash balance, the revenue 
of the library being constantly applied to the 
purchase of new books, improvements of thé 
buildings, etc. 
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From Once a Week. 
THE GENTLEMAN IN THE PLUM-COLORED 
COAT. 


CHAPTER I. 


My aunt was the centre of an aureola of 
good report. She was rumored to be rich. 
I was, strenuously bidden never to forget this 
fact, and to be accordingly unremitting in 
my attention to her. “A widow and with- 
out a family,” exclaimed all my well-wishers ; 
“what is she to do with her money if she 
does not leave it to her most respectful and 
respectable of nephews?” 

My aunt resided in a quarter of the town 
which was fashionable about say a century 
ago ;—for fashion is a vagrant deity, enjoy- 
ing the rites of her altars not as freeholds in 
perpetuity, but cn leasehold tenures for very 
short terms of years. Commerce and pov- 
erty are the bailiffs that ceaselessly dog her 
footsteps, distrain upon her chattels, and 
eject her from her possessions. Yet the 
neighborhood in which my aunt abode, 
though Fashion had long since wandered 
miles away from it in pursuit of that aristo- 
cratic ignis fatuus called exclusiveness, had 
not sufiered deeply in its respectability. The 
knockers, it is true, no longer trembled be- 
neath the wrought-up energies of radiant 
footmen; the rumble of coronetted chariots, 
the shouts of loud-lunged linkmen no longer 
roused the echoes of the streets, but trade as 
yet held aloof—a Damocles sword hanging 
over the doomed district. Shops had not 


‘yet commenced to disturb facades and abol- 


ish parlors. ‘The symptoms of fall were un- 
mistakable. The professions had made large 
inroads on the place. Law and medicine 
had firmly fixed themselves. Art had been 
cutting up the first-floor windows. Charity 
and science were converting the larger man- 
sions into hospitals and institutions. But 
the deluge had not yet come. My aunt was 
secure in the respectability and repose of 
Abigail Place, Masham Square, in the W.C. 
district of the post-office. 

When I mention repose, I would have the 
word understood in a qualified way. For 
though the vested interests of a century were 
respected, and the inhabitants were still at 
liberty to maintain posts, chains, and gates 
to ward off the profane vulgar, prevent the 
desecrating influence of cabs and carts, and 
generally establish as many cbstacles and in- 
conveniences to public comfort as was any 
way practicable—for though “No thorough- 
fare” was inscribed in every direction, till 
the streets got quite rusty and mildewed 
from want of use, and fringes of dank grass 
bedecked the paving stones—for though a 
beadle was instituted and salaried for the 
proper preservation of order and quiet—still 


the repose of the place was subject to severe 
and degrading invasion. For alas! the 
beadle !—how changed from that beadle for- 
merly governing the quietude of Abigail 
Place, Masham Square!—was alittle withered 
old man in a faded uniform, off which the 
gold trimmings had melted like the glories 
of yesterday’s sunset. The coat he was 
doomed to wear had evidently in its first 
construction been planned for a much larger 
person. He was poor and feeble, quite in- 
capable of the martial air and overswelling 
dignity proper to the British beadle. He 
suffered from cold in the head, both chronic 
and acute in its attacks, and in defiance of 
all regulation proprieties would insist on dis- 
figuring his uniform by sweltering his chin 
and neck in a long and many-hued comforter 
terminating in worsted balls that swayed 
and bobbed about him like particolored pip- 
pins in a high wind. The forme: beadle’s 
massive staff of office which seemed to have 
effervesced and burst out at the top in a 
large, brazen buble, had degenerated in the 
hands of the existing functionary into a sim- 
ple bamboo, price one halfpenny. Could 
such a man, so armed, hope to make head 
against the army of boys that resorted to 
Abigail Place for “ fly the garter,” “ hop- 
scotch,” and ‘ three-hole” purposes? Was 
he not rather a byword and a reproach 
amongst those intrepid juvenilities? Could 
he turn the assaults of grinning, white- 
teethed, olive-faced organ-men with perform- 
ing monkeys, depressing comic singers, and 
“la perche” and “ globe roulant” acrobats 
in faded fleshings? It was not to be ex- 
pected of him. He acquiesced in his des- 
tiny. He let the peace of Abigail Place take 
care of itself. If inwardly he lamented the 
decadence of his official functions, he out- 
wardly betrayed no emotion save a lively ap- 
preciation of the Prince of Orange public 
house, and the joys to be there purchased at 
economical cost. 

My aunt lived in the old bow-windowed 
house, No. 6, in Abigail Place. 

She was an elderly lady, tall and thin, 
with large, gaunt features and light gray 
eyes, stony and staring in effect. Somethin 
of a yellow tone prevailed in her seuntel 
aspect from her pale sallow complexion and 
her persistence in wearing, no matter the 
season of the year, an Indian shawl of a 
tawny saffron color.. Her long, thin hands 
were always clothed with black lace mittens, 
through the interstices of which various 
jewelled rings sparkled hazily. Stiff ring- 
lets of a dead black hue were coiled upon 
each side of her forehead, and confined in a 
manner that fostered suspicion as to their 








genuineness by a black velvet band from 


which a large garnet set in dull gold dangled 
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on her forehead. My aunt’s occupations 
were few. She seldom stirred out of the 
house, but generally sat all the day through 
on a large sofa by the fire in her front par- 
lor, with her tawny mantle on her shoulders, 
her jewel on her forehead—a strange com- 
bination of the turban and the nightcap on 
her head—employed in knitting with her 
thin, black-mittened hands, and with wooden 
needles of vast calibre, very strong and coarse 
comforters, the wool-ball in an enclosed bas- 
ket at her feet, rolling and leaping about as 
the work required it, unwinding like a des- 
perately active rat in a wire cage. Occa- 
sionally, too, she executed another species of 
work which rendered it necessary that she 
should insert her foot in a stirrup and go 
bowing and jogging on as though she were 
engaged in equestrian exercise of a prolonged 
and energetic character. The destination of 
my aunt’s work no oneever knew. As soon 
as one comforter was completed another was 
commenced, and by a curious inconsistency, 
the hotter the weather the more zealously 
my aunt seemed to employ herself in the 
manufacture of extra strong and thick com- 
forters. Occasionally, she left her seat to 
move to the window, and negative by severe 
shakings of her head the petitions of per- 
tinacious beggars or obstinate organ-men. 
And now and then she indulged herself in a 
promenade up and down her small sitting- 
room, always walking very upright and join- 
ing her hands behind her in quite a quarter- 
deck-commanding-oflicer sort of way. But 
her love of exercise was not strong, and she 
was more frequently to be found sitting on 
the sofa by the fire, knitting to the musical 
purring of a fat, black and white cat with a 
pink nose, the very feline incarnation of lux- 
urious content and selfish enjoyment. 

My aunt had a favorite and confidential 
servant named Willis, who had lived with 
her for about thirty years; and, probably 
from this cause and from being invested and 
attired in many articles weeded from my 
aunt’s wardrobe, had acquired no inconsid- 
erable resemblance to her. She was some 

ears younger and stouter, and more active ; 

ut she also wore hair of dense blackness, 
festooned on her forehead, though unbound 
by a jewelled fillet. She also assumed at 
times much of my aunt’s rigid and severe 
expression; wore on her head a fabric of 
wire and muslin, in which some type of Ori- 
entalism was traceable, and which she called 
a “turbot,” and rejoiced in black mittens on 
her hands, though of a less open and heavier 
material. Her respect for my aunt amounted 
to veneration, Her care and attention were 
unremitting ; and my aunt rewarded the fidel- 
ity of her companion by admitting her to 
closer terms of intimacy and friendship than 





are usual between mistress andservant. Her 
regard for my aunt, Willis also, though in a 
less degree, extended to her relatives. I 
know that I often received at her hands an 
amount of homage that was almost embar- 
rassing. 

It was a peculiarity shared by my aunt 
and Willis to clothe me with a youthfulness 
wkich was really inappropriate. My aunt 
invariably addressed me as “child,” and 
Willis always preferred to give me the pre- 
fix of ‘ master” in lieu of the more mature 
“‘mister,” to which my years very fairly en- 
titled me. 

“Willis, take the child’s hat,” said my 
aunt, whenever I called to pay my respects 
and inquire after her health. She never 
rose from her seat, but always nodded her 
head in a severely kind way, and held out a 
thin, cold finger for me to shake. 

‘*T hope you’re quite well, Master —— ?” 
inquired Willis, in a friendly, patronizing 
way. It was wonderful with what a school- 
boy feeling I became possessed. It always 
seemed as likely as not that they would on 
some occasion invite me to spin a top, or 
would produce a rocking-horse for my de- 
lectation, or promise me a feast of sugared 
bread and butter if I would recite, without 
missing a word, “The boy stood on the 
burning deck,” or “My name is Norval.” 
I know my aunt maintained a habit of fur- 
tively “ tipping ” me with bright silver coins 
long after I was eight-and-twenty years of 
age. 

ee How you do grow, Master ——,” Willis 
would go on, good-naturedly ; ‘ quite out of 
all knowledge.” 

“If she meant old, she was tolerably cor- 
rect, but if, as I believe, she alluded to my 
height, it was a singular observation, since 
for many a long day no inch had been added 
to my stature. 

I generally called upon my aunt in the 
evening. 

Our conversation was not very well sus- 
tained. It seldom comprised more than a 
discussion on the weather, my aunt always 
maintaining that the seasons had quite 
changed since she was my age, with occa- 
sional digressions as to the progress of my 
aunt’s knitting achievements, and the state 
of health of the black and white cat with 
the pink nose. At eight o’clock my aunt al- 
ways put away her work, folded her hands 
before her, placed her feet upon the fender, 
—she had a fire nearly all the year round,— 
and sat quite still for nearly half an hour. 


She was not asleep; but she kept her eyes 
fixed on the clock over the mantelpiece. I 
remember that dial well; it was a curious 
piece of French ingenuity that did not keep 
very correct time, and represented the figure 
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of a harlequin in a loose patchwork suit and 
black mask carrying on his back a large 
drum, the side of which formed the face of 
the clock. It was hemmed in by a variety 
of grotesque china ornaments, terminating 
at either end of the shelf in a green dog in 
a gold collar,—an animal of unnatural and 
surpassing hideousness. My aunt watched 
the clock until it chirped the half-hour: she 
then rang the bell. 

“Tea, Willis.” 

Soon after Willis entered with a large urn, 
something of the funeral form seen in ceme- 
teries, and with large rings at the side by 
which to carry it: it only wanted a weep- 
ing willow over it to complete an admirable 
sign for a mourning shop. The teapot wasa 
large china vessel, with a remarkable sort 
of basket suspended from its spout for filter- 
ing purposes. My aunt poured hot water 
into the pot with great solemnity. I know 
I always,—I suppose for want of better occu- 
pation,—watched the operation with consid- 
erable interest. I counted the number of 
spoonfuls of tea 20 into the pot: one for 
my aunt, I thought,—one for me,—one for 
the pot,—and one—who was the fourth for ? 
I always wondered, for she always put four 
in; and then I always noticed that three 
cups had been brought up ;—two of a neat, 
ordinary pattern for my aunt and myself, 
and a third of much more elaborate design, 
richly gilded, and pictured over with glow- 
ing roscbuds and festoons of green vine- 
leaves and golden grapes. Who was this cup 


. for? The process of brewing the tea was 


one of some duration. My aunt turned her 
eyes to the clock at every my in the pro- 
ceeding. It was nine o’clock by the time 
tea was ready for outpouring. As the clock 
struck my aunt rang the bell again. 

“Well, Willis?” my aunt said, inquir- 
ingly : Willis wore a vague, mysterious look. 

* It’s nine and past,” she said. 

“ Yes!” My aunt heaved a deep sigh. 

‘‘ We'll hardly be here now,” Willis con- 
tinued. 

“No.” My aunt looked very sad indeed. 
Willis shook her head strangely and sol- 
emnly. 

“He must know by this time,” said my 
aunt. 

‘‘Of course he does,” Willis answered, 
“unless—” 

“Unless what?” My aunt looked up ea- 
gerly. 

‘‘Unless he’s gone to the north-east.” 
Willis spoke in a low voice. 

“Or to the south-east.” My aunt bowed 
her head in a mournful way. 

“ Ay, or to the north-west,” Willis went 
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“Or to the south-west.” My aunt hid her 
face in her handkerchief. ‘The minute-hand 
on the harlequin’s drum was stealing on to 
the quarter-past. My aunt roused herself. 
‘“*] should never forgive myself, if he were 
to come and find us unprepared for him.” 

Willis seemed to think the consequences 
— a contingency would be utterly ter- 
riple. 

“You had better go to the corner, Willis, 
and look out.” 

“ Certainly.” 

And Willis left the room, andI could hear 
her go out into the street. My aunt did 
not speak or move, or take the slightest no- 
tice of my presence: she kept her gaze fixed 
to the clock. Ina few minutes Willis re- 
turned. My aunt turned towards her anx- 
iously ; but the expression on Willis’ coun- 
tenance seemed to be a sufficient answer. 

“ He'll not come now,” said my aunt. 

“T think not.” 

‘‘ And the night’s fine? ” 

“Very fine.” 

“ Not too cold?” 

‘No, not too cold.” 

“T’m glad of that. Thank you, Willis: 
that will do, Willis. Put coal on, Willis. 
Elder wine at ten o’clock, Willis.” 

And then my aunt poured out the tea. 

What did this mean ? 

The same formula went on each time I 
paid my evening visit to my aunt. The 
same interchange of looks and words; the 
same question and reply; the same doubts 
about the north and south-east, the north 
and south-west; the same going out into 
the street ; the same gazing at the clock; the 
same return alone of Willis, and observa- 
tions upon the weather. What did it all 
mean? This was my aunt’s mystery. In 
vain I sought some explanation of the enig- 
ma; in vain I tried to dissipate the clouds 
about it by some reasonable solution; in 
vain I put the case to my friends and be- 
sought their views in regard to it. I was 
only recommended to boldly inquire of my 
aunt. I was a long time before I could 
make up my mind to adopt this course. At 
length human patience could survive it no 
longer. 

“Whom do you expect, aunt?” I boldly 
broke out with one evening, after a more 
than usually provoking performance of the 
mystery. 

“ Hush, Master ——” cried Willis, with a 
frightened gesture. 

“Children shouldn’t ask questions,” said 
my aunt, grimly, and with a petrified look 
about hereyes. She was seriously offended : 
she did not speak to me again that evening. 





on. 


At ten o’clock she took her usual refresh- 
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ment of a glass of hot, inky-looking elder 
wine, and a stick of dry toast, and then was 
led away to bed by Willis. 

Inever dared to repeat the inquiry. Peo- 
ple said my aunt was mad,—* had a loose 
slate,” was the expression; and satisfied 
themselves with that explanation, but it 
never satisfied me. That some fixed notion 
absorbed her, that her whole faculties were 
concentrated upon one particular idea seemed 
likely. Yet this, “ though it lacked form a 
little, was not like madness.” 


CHAPTER II. 


To reach the root of an old tree one must 
dig down very deep. 

To arrive at the commencement of my 
aunt’s mystery, I have to turn back a good 
many pages of Time’s chronicles. 

Ihave to revert to days when those ex- 
tinct marvels called Tory gentlemen, over 
deep glasses of fiery port, held ‘ Boney ” in 
stinging derision; when an elderly prince, 
corpulently débonnaire, with a strong feeling 
for auburn wigs and massive, balustrade- 
like calves, swayed the destiny of Britain as 
deputy for a more elderly king, whom men- 
tal embarrassment had constrained to retire 
from the business ; when Lawrence was paint- 
ing glittering-eyed, carmine-lipped, satin- 
skinned women; when Canova was chisel- 
ling florescent compromises between the 
antique nymph and the modern flirt; when 
Byron was dropping at intervals his red-hot 
shells of poems upon amazed London. 

It is not with London that I have to deal, 
however: but with the classic city founded 
by Bladud, Son of Lud Hudibras, Eighth 
King of the Britons,—with Bath, of hot- 
spring and pump-room fame, shining fair 
and clean amid its hills, like a lump of white 
sugar in a green cup. 

There is quite a blazing forest of wax- 
candles in the assembly room, rapidly filling 
with a most distinguished company. The 
clatter of dance-music rings through the 
elegant salon, making the very glass beads 
of the chandeliers jump and click themselves 
together. The master of the ceremonies is 
in the extremest agonies of his office. He 
shuffles and deals out the company like a 
conjuror with his cards, never once loses 
sight of the more cligible, or trumps, and 
winning all sorts of odd tricks by his adroit- 
ness and sleight of hand. 

I desire to point out a young lady making 
her début at this ball. She is tall and slight, 
not ungraceful. She is not beautiful, but 
attractive from her amiable, subdued, rather 
shy expression. Her attire is in the mode 
of the day; the dress scanty in quantity, 
and peculiar in form,—“ gored,” I believe to 
be the correct term for the breadths of a 
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dress cut narrower at the top than at the 
bottom of the skirt. Globular pufis of mus- 
lin form the sleeves of the frock, and white 
kid gloves, almost as long as stockings, en- 
close her arms. She carries a very small fan, 
and wears a short waist, girded by a bright- 
colored sash, tied in a bow at the back, and 
flowing off into streamers, like a duplex 
blue-peter floating from the fore. Her head 
appears to be regarded rather as a founda- 
tion for further height, than as the capital 
of the human figure. There is quite a 
square half-foot of tortoise-shell erected on 
her crown, and from this arise elaborate 
laits of hair, bunches of ribbon, and gar- 
ads of very small daisies. Cataracts of 
small, crisp curls gush on to her temples: 
long gold drops depend from her ears and 
strings of coral beads set off the white of 
her neck. The dress is short enough to 
display amply very neat feet and ankles, in 
open-work net stockings and white satin 
sandals ingeniously tied with many cross- 
foldings. ‘The effect of such a costume in a 
modern ball-room would be, perhaps, a little 
startling: at the period I refer to it was 
most modestly en régle. 

She was timid and shy: it was her first 
ball. From a quict country-house in the 
most retired part of Somersctshire she had 
been transplanted into the festive city of Bath, 
and she found the air a little overcharged 
and feverish, a little over-scented with pom- 
made, a little deficient in freshness alto- 
gether. And a great difficulty was startling 
her mind as it was disturbing the discrimi- 
nations of very many respectable people in 
those days—for it was a serious, earnest, 
vital question; accordingly, as the young 
lady made answer was her fate to be decided, 
she was to be either banned as a prude, or 
launched as a coquette. And this was the 
question. Was waltzing proper? There 
was no escape from giving a reply. The 
thing must be classified under one or other 
of those very English divisions,—it was 
proper,” or it was ‘shocking! ” 

The young lady was much moved by this 
question. She had fairly walked into the 
Rubicon, but could not make up her mind 
whether she should cross over or walk back 
again. She had learned the step, but then 
she had only performed the dance with other 
young ladies fair, shy, and trembling like 
herself. She had not yet yielded her waist 
to the arm of the male waltzer. Should she 
now submit? The question could be no 


longer begged, for the stupendous master of 
the ceremonies was approaching and leading 
towards her a gentleman, evidently a dancer, 
and the orchestra had struck up that defunct 
air “Lieber Augustin,” one of the first 
waltzes imported. I shall not attempt to 
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describe further the master of the cere-;join in the dance. The gentleman appre- 


monies; for though but a dim representa- 
tive of that renowned Beau Nash whose 
sceptre he swayed, I feel that so great a sub- 
ject cannot fittingly be treated episodically. 
i turn therefore to the gentleman who is be- 
ing pioneered so dexterously through the 
crowded throngs of the ball-room. 

It was rather a transitional period. ‘ The 
blood,” was dying out—the fighting, strong, 
swagecring, hard-headed, muscular blood 
was fairly going out of fashion. “The 
swell” was not born or thought of, being 
entirely of a nobility of recent creation. 
There were the interim stages of the “‘ buck” 
and the “dandy.” Effeminacy was the 
vogue, inanity the ruling mode. Gentlemen 
boasted of their weak nerves, interchanged 
vapid Brummelisms, padded their limbs and 
shoulders, plastered curls on their foreheads, 
even to their eycbrows, splashed about Lau 
de Cologne to keep off the odor of “low 
people,” wore stays, and bragged as having 
done a daring coarse thing, that they “ had 
once eat a pea!” The man of fashion of 
that day was not altogether a thing to be 
very highly respected. 

The gentleman in the care of the master 
of the ceremonics was an average specimen 
of his class. He was as good-looking, ac- 
cording to the modern views, as his costume 
would permit him tobe. “ Knees and silks” 
were becoming the peculiar properties of the 
Coenen and of old gentlemen. Panta- 

oons were the intermediate step to the trou- 


-sers of to-day. Necks were worn long and 


muslined and buckramed to a point that 
seemed to put life in peril. The bow of the 
neck-tie was a thing on which to stake a 
reputation—to accomplish, and then die. 
Waists were short, and heavy watch-chains 
hung from the fob-pockets, weighted with 
bunches of massive seals and keys. Pumps 
were the fashion, with ribbed silk stockings. 
A luxuriant foliage of frilling flourished 
upon the bosom, and violet-hued waistcoats 
were worn with false ~ollars of suppositi- 
tious other waistcoats appearing above the 
genuine. The gentleman I am referring to 
wore a bright green silk “vest,” crowned by 
acollar of red and then a collar of white. 
His coat was long, narrow, and pointed at 
the tails,—very tight in its sleeves, very 
rolling in its collar—very much puffed up 
on the shoulders. It was decorated with 
gilt basket-buttoms, and its color was plum 
—a vivid and fruity plum. 

The lady, speechless and trembling, hardly 
knowing what she did, yielded to the en- 
treaties of the master of the ceremonies—to 
the polite application of the gentleman. In 
a sort of unconscious way she stood up to 


ciating her trouble and dittidence, consider- 
ately zoned her waist with his arm ina firm, 
decided manner, and they started off on their 
revolving exploit. They succeeded, for they 
were both excellent dancers. The room 
paused to witness their wonderful circling 
career. There was 2 loud buzz of  admir- 
able!” Only a few severe ladies, with 
strong prejudices in favor of the ‘* Gavotte,” 
“ Sir Roger,” and “ The Tank,” growled out 
lowly, but intensely, “Shocking!” The 
master of the ceremonies condescended to 
congratulate the dancers on their triumph. 
Such a thing was almost without precedent. 

Between the lady and the gentleman, how- 
ever, little conversation passed, for dancing 
and talking are not altogether compatible. 
Once he asked her if she would take some 
| negus ; once he admired her fan; once he 
| inquired if she didn’t think the room hot; 
,and when they parted for the evening he 
| muttered an incomplete sentence, something 
| about his regret that an acquaintance so de- 
lightfully begun should cease so suddenly, 
and that if the devotion of a life ; but 
here a lurch in the crush-room snapped the 
sense of the observation, and parted the lad 
and gentleman. He jerked out, “ Too-bad, 
*pon honor!” put his quizzing-glass to his 
eye, and went to look out for some more 
supper—for romance only defers, it does not 
satiate the appetite. 

The lady went home, and in due time sunk 
back into her retired country life. She al- 
ways thought of her evening in the Bath 
ball-room, as one of the most important 
events in her life; she often dreamt of her 
partner the gentleman in the plum-colored 
coat; she was never tired of talking of him. 
Often she dwelt upon the delights of her first 
waltz; often she looked in subsequent ball- 
rooms for that exquisite partner in the plum- 
colored coat. She made all sorts of inquiries 
about him; sought to ascertain his name— 
his place of abode—but not successfully. 
She was unable to fix upon him any more 
definite title than that of the gentleman in 
the plum-colored coat. 

After a lapse of some years the young lady 
was sought in marriage, and duly led to the 
altar by a gentleman returned from the East 
Indies with the reputation of being “a na- 
bob.” Her heart was not greatly in the 
business; but with that of course nobody 
had any thing to do. The nabob was not 
of a very amiable disposition, and did not 
treat his wife too tenderly ; he was a violent, 
turgid, cruel man, with no thought but for 
himself. The kindest action he ever per- 
formed towards his poor, frightened wife was 
when, thirty-five years after his marriage, 
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he made her his widow, and was interred 
with extraordinary pomp in the vaults of 
Marylebone Church. 

The widow bore her bereavement like 
King Claudius, “ with wisest sorrow;” she 
sold off a great deal of her large, cumbrous 
furniture, and with the rest, and a faithful 
old servant who had been with her almost 
from her marriage, and who, as the reader 
will have inferred, bore the name of Willis, 
settled down in a quiet and respectable 
street known as Abigail Place, Masham 
Square, W.C. 






CHAPTER III. 


One day I had seen the formula of the 
mystery for the last time. My poor old aunt, 
in a quiet, painless illness, had passed away. 
Willis was in very great distress. 

“Ah! Master ——, she was the kindest, 
truest, goodest mistress that ever was.” 
Willis sobbed piteously. “I shall never 
find such another; never—never! Poor 
soul, it’s a comfort to think that she didn’t 
want for nothing. It’s a consolation to re- 
flect on, that is. Her wants weren’t many, 
but she had them all supplied.” 

A thought occurred to me. 

“ Not all,” I said. 

Willis looked up inquiringly through her 
tears. 

“ He didn’t come.” 

Willis started and turned quite pale. 

“O Master ——! how did you know any 
thing about it?” 

“1 know all,” I said. 

It was a shameful artifice. I assumed a 
mysterious, solemn, and meaning air that 
quite imposed upon Willis, and led her on 
to forgetting her sorrows in conversation. 
Gradually the narrative of the Bath ball- 
room came from her. On the particulars 
gathered from Willis I have founded that 
portion of my story. As the reader has no 
doubt conjectured, the lady who waltzed 
with the gentleman in the plum-colored coat 
was my aunt. 

“ Ah, Master ,”’ Willis went on shak- 
ing her head to and fro, pathetically, “my 

oor mistress had a sad time of it. Her 
ate husband was a hard, hard man. He’d 
been accustomed to such slavedriving ways 
in the Ingies, he couldn’t treat a simple 
English lady properly. My poor mistress 
was often very sad and wretched about 
him, and sat alone, and thought and cried 
over her young days and how quict and 
happy they were, and often she talked of the 
ball at Bath, and her dancing, and her part- 
ner there. And then five years after my 
master died she had a long, long illness, and 
her head was a good bit troubled ; and when 
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she recovered, which wasn’t forever so long, 
she got to rambling back to her young times 
more than ever, and her memory was touched 
like, and she could only recollect the things 
which happened quite far back. Then she 
would be always talking of the Bath genile- 
man, and she got it fixed in her mind that 
she should meet him again even yet; and 
that now she was free again, he would make 
her an offer of his hand, in pledge of the de- 
votion of a life, and they would be married 
and happy at last. She got to be forever 
talking of this, and wanting to make fresh 
inquiries, and try and find him out. At last 
old Mrs. Luff came here one day to do some 
charing work, and she was full of a wise- 
woman living next door to her in Brooker’s 
Buildings.” 

“A what?” 

“A wise-woman—a good woman some 
calls them—who knew every thing, could do 
all sorts of conjuring tricks, tell you all you’d 
done, bless you, in the whole course of your 
life, and predict the future by looking in tea- 
cups and spreading out packs of cards. Well 
my mistress heard of this, and at last made 
up her mind to see the woman and try if she 
could tell where the gentleman was to be 
found. Well they had long consultations, 
and my mistress gave the woman all sorts 
of things to work the spells with as she called 
it ;—now it was cold meat, now it was gowns, 
now stout, now bonnets, and now it was one 
of every coin of the realm, to be left on the 
door-step at the full moon and to be gone b 
the morning—took by the spirits, she may f 
Well, at last she gave her prediction. It 
was about time, for it had cost ever so much 
money. She said that my mistress and the 
gentleman would be sure to meet again, and 
would be happy; that the gentleman was 
travelling, but the stars wouldn’t quite tell 
her where; that he must be written to, and 
that as it stood to reason he must be cither 
in the north, south, east, or west, four letters 
must be sent so addressed, and one would 
be sure to reach him.” 

“ And my aunt wrote ?” 

“Yes, Master ; she wrote four let- 
ters: they were all alike. She kept a copy 
of what she wrote; I know where to find it 
—I'll show it to you.” 

She produced a sheet of note-paper, writ- 
ten upon in my aunt’s cramped, irregular 
writing. The letter ran thus :— 





“Dear Srr,—Many years ago you may re- 
member meeting the present writer at a ball at 
Bath. I wore a lace frock over white silk, with 
a blue sash. You were dressed in a green waist- 
coat, and a plum-colored coat. I have been 
married, but my husband is dead, and I am now 
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free again. Pray come and see me. There is 
nothing now to prevent our union. 
“ Your affectionate 
“Saran ARABELLA. 
““P.S.—I address this from the house with the 
bow-window. Recollect this, please, as there 
are four number sixes.” ~ 


There was no date, nor was the address 
given, and my aunt had apparently only 
signed her Christian names. 

‘“‘ How were the letters directed ?” 

“‘ Simply ‘To the Gentleman in the Plum- 
colored Coat, North, South, East, West.’” 

“Well?” 

“Well, we were to post the letters at the 
most distant London post-offices we could 
find. My mistress hired a fly and went 
round posting her letters. One was put in 
at Camberwell, one at Islington, one at 
Kensington, and one in Whitechapel. The 
wise-woman was told of this, and said we 
had done quite right. My mistress then 
gave her her sable boa and muff, and she 
then predicted that the gentleman would ar- 
rive in a very few days, and that he would 
appear precisely at teatime, at nine o’clock.” 

‘‘ He didn’t come ?” 

“He didn’t, indeed, Master ! But my 
mistress was always expecting him. When 
after a few weeks she got tired a little, ghe 
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talking about him and the perpetual wonder- 
ing whether and when he’d come, I got to 
think of it at last as all true and likely, 
and to actually believe that he would come. 
Ah! it is a sad business to think that she 
should have died and not seen him again after 
all! Poor soul! poor soul!” 

And Willis gave way again to her tears. 

My aunt’s mystery was explained. 

Her mind, never very strong, in the last 
years of her life still further weakened by 
wear, and shattered and crazed by grief and 
illness, had strayed back to the one happy 
passage in her rather dull and doleful life, 
and clung to it with a tenacity which only 
death could relax. The desire to meet again 
her first waltz partner had swelled and rip- 
ened into a confirmed monomania. 

I never read in the newspapers of a for- 
tune-teller taken up for swindling but I think 
of the wise-woman who preyed upon my 
aunt, and trust that the worthy magistrate 
will deal out the law with the utmost rigor. 
I never see a stout old gentleman, curly in 
wig and hat-rim, tight in his girths, and with 
a general savor of the regency buck about 
him, decking the window of a St. James’ 
Street club, or taking very cautious prome- 
nades in Pall Mall, but I ask myself whether 
it is possible he could have been the gentle- 





sent again to the wise-woman to try and 
learn more about him. But the woman had | 
left the neighborhood suddenly, and we! 
couldn’t find out where she had moved to. 
Then we had a great talking over of the | 
matter and my mistress wouldn’t give up that | 
he would come yet, but was only frightened | 
about his having gone to the north-east or| 
north-west, or to the south-east or south-west | 
and so not got the letters. So she expected | 
him, and made tea for him, and waited, and 
sent me out tolook for him every night, poor | 
thing, right up to her death last Tuesday.” | 
‘And did you expect him, Willis? ” | 
“ Well, Master ——? what with the wise-| 
woman and my mistress and the incessant 


man who wore the plum-colored coat and 
waltzed with my aunt at the Bath ball in 
18— 

I may mention that my aunt’s wealth had 
been the subject of a grievous exaggeration. 
The nabob Se played highly, and at his 
death left his widow little more than a com- 
fortable annuity, which died with her. Of 
her savings, however, there was enough to 
secure a small pension for the faithful Willis. 
All that I received—at any rate, all that I 
now possess—of my aunt’s property is com- 
prised in my chimney-decorations: the 
French harlequin with the drum-clock and 
the hideous green china dogs. 

Dutton Cook. 





“Tne American Pastor in Europe,” by tho 
Reverend Dr. Cross, is about to be republished 
by Mr. Bentley, with an Introduction and Notes 
by the Reverend Dr. Cumming. 

Messrs. CuapMAN AND Hatu have in the 
press the first two volumes of “ The Political 





History of Italy since 1814,” by Mr. Isaac Butt, 
LL.D., M.P. for Youghal. 





* PopuLaR Stories of the Icclanders of the 
Present Time, collected from oral communica- 
tion,” edited by Professor Maurer, has been pub- 
lished by Brockhaes and Co., Leipzig. 
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From The New York Evening Post. 
LIFE, WRITINGS, AND GENIUS OF WASH- 
INGTON IRVING.* 

WE have come together, my friends, on 
the birthday of an illustrious citizen of our 
republic; but so recent is his departure from 
among us, that our assembling is rather an 
expression of sorrow for his death than of 
congratulation that such a man was born 
into the world. His admirable writings, the 
beautiful products of his peculiar genius, re- 
main to be the enjoyment of the present and 
future generations; we keep the recollec- 
tion of his amiable and blameless life and 
his kindly manners, and for these we give 
thanks; but the thought will force itself 
upon us that the light of his friendly eye is 
quenched—that we must hear no more his 
beloved voice, nor take his weleome hand. 
It is as if some genial year had just closed 
and left us in frost and gloom: its flowery 
spring, its leafy summer, its plenteous au- 
tumn, flown, never to return. Its gifts are 
strewn around us; its harvests are in our 
garners ; but its season of bloom and warmth 
and fruitfulness is past. We look around us 
and see that the sunshine which filled the 
golden ear and tinged the reddening apple 
brightens the earth no more. 

Twelve years since, the task was assigned 
me to deliver the funeral eulogy of Thomas 
Cole, the great father of landscape painting 
in America, the artist who first taught the 
pencil to portray, with the boldness of na- 
ture, our wild forests and lake shores, our 
mountain regions and the borders of our 
majestic rivers. Five years later I was bid- 
den to express, in such terms as I could com- 
mand, the general sorrow which was felt for 
the death of Fenimore Cooper, equally great 
and equally the leader of his countrymen in 
a different walk of creative genius. Another 
grave has been opened, and he who has gone 
down to it, earlier than they in his labors 
and his fame, was, like them, foremost in the 
ge? path to which his genius attracted 

im. Cole was taken from us in the zenith 
of his manhood; Cooper when the sun of 
life had stooped from its meridian. In both 
instances the day was darkened by the cloud 
of death before the natural hour of its close; 
but Irving was permitted to behold its light 
until, in the fulness of time and by the ap- 
pointment of nature, it was carried below 
the horizon. 

Washington Irving was born in New York 
on the third of April, 1783, but a few days 
after the news of the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, acknowledging our independence, had 

* This is a discourse before the New York His- 


torical Society, at its meeting, 8 April, 1860, by 
William Cullen Bryant. 





been received, to the great contentment of 
the people. He opened his eyes to the light, 
therefore, just in the dawn of that sabbath 
of peace which brought rest to the land after 
a weary seven years’ war—just as the city 
of which he was a native, and the republic 
of which he was to be the ornament, were 
entering upon a career of greatness and 
prosperity of which those who inhabited 
them could scarce have dreamed. It seems 
fitting that one of the first births of the new 
peace, so welcome to the country, should be 
that' of a genius as kindly and fruitful as 
peace itself, and destined to make the world 
better and happier by its gentle influences. 
In one respect those who were born at that 
time had the advantage of those who are 
educated under the more vulgar influences 
of the present age. Before their eyes were 
set, in the public actions of the men who 
achieved our revolution, noble examples of 
steady rectitude, magnanimous self-denial 
and cheerful self-sacrifice for the sake of their 
country. Irving came into the world when 
these great and virtuous men were in the 
prime of their manhood, and passed his 
youth in the midst of that general reverence 
which gathered round them as they grew old. 

William Irving, the father of the great 
author, was a native of Scotland—one of a 
race in which the instinct of veneration is 
strong—and a Scottish woman was employed 
as a nurse in his household. It is related 
that one day while she was walking: in the 
street with her little charge, then five years 
old, she saw General Washington ina shop, 
and entering, led up the boy, whom she pre- 
sented as one to whom his name had been 
given. The general turned, laid his hand 
on the child’s head, and gave him his smile 
and his blessing, little thinking that they 
were bestowed upon his future biographer. 
The gentle pressure of that hand Irving 
always remembered, and that blessing, he 
believed, attended him through life. Who 
shall say what power that recollection may 
have had in keeping him true to high and 
generous aims P 

At the time that Washington Irving was 
born the city of New York contained scarce- 
ly more than twenty thousand inhabitants. 
During the war its population had probably 
diminished. The town was scarcely built 
up to Warren Street ; Broadway, a little be- 
yond, was lost among grassy pastures and 
tilled fields ; the Park, in which now stands 
our City Hall, was an open common, and 
beyond it gleamed in a hollow among the 
meadows a little sheet of fresh water, the 
Kolch, from which a sluggish rivulet stole 
through the low grounds called Lispenard’s 
Meadows, and following the course of what 
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1s now Canal Street, entered the Hudson. 
With the exception of the little corner of the 
island below the present City Hall the rural 
character of the whole region was unchanged, 
and the fresh air of the country entered New 
York at every street. The town at that time 
contained a mingled population drawn from 
different countries; but the descendants of 
the old Dutch settlers formed a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants, and these pre- 
served many of their peculiar customs, and 
had not ceased to use the speech of their 
ancestors at their firesides. Many of them 
lived in the quaint old houses, built of small 
yellow ‘alae from Holland, with their 
notched gable ends on the street, which have 
since been swept away with that language. 

In the surrounding country, along its rivers 
and beside its harbors, and in many parts 
far inland, the original character of the Dutch 
settlements was still less changed. Here 
they read their Bibles and said their prayers 
and listened to sermons in the ancestral 
tongue. Remains of this language yet linger 
in a few neighborhoods; but in most, the 
common schools, and the irruptions of the 
Yankee race, and the growth of a population 
newly derived from Europe, have stifled the 
ancient utterances of New Amsterdam. I 
remember that twenty years since the mar- 
ket people of Bergen chattered Dutch in the 
steamers which brought them in the early 
morning to New York. I remember also 
that about ten years before, there were fam- 
ilies in the westernmost towns of Massachu- 
setts where Dutch was still the houschold 
tongue, and matrons of the English stock, 
marrying into them, were laughed at for 
speaking it so badly. 

It will be readily inferred that the isola- 
tion in which the use of a language, strange 
to the rest of the country, placed these peo- 
ple, would form them toa f event of pecul- 
lar simplicity, in which there was a great 
deal that was quaint and not a little that 
would appear comic to their neighbors of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. It was among such a 
population, friendly and hospitable, wearing 
their faults on the outside, and living in 
homely comfort on their fertile and ample 
acres, that the boyhood and early youth of 
Irving were passed. He began while yet a 
boy to wander about the surrounding coun- 
try, for the love of rambling was the most 
remarkable peculiarity of that period of his 
life. He became, as he himself writes, fa- 
miliar with all the neighboring places famous 
in history or fable, knew every spot where a 
murder or a robbery had been committed or 
a ghost seen; strolled into the villages, noted 
their customs and talked with their sages, a 
welcome guest, doubtless, with his kindly 
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and ingenuous manners and the natural play- 
ful turn of his conversation. 

I dwell upon these particulars because they 
help to show here how the mind of Irving 
was trained, and by what process he made 
himself master of the materials afterwards 
wrought into the forms we so much admire. 
It was in these rambles that his strong love 
of nature was awakened and nourished. 
Those who only know the island of New 
York as it now is, see few traces of the 
beauty it wore before it was levelled and 
smoothed from side to side for the builder. 
Immediately without the little town, it was 
charmingly diversified with heights and hol- 
lows, groves alternating with sunny openings, 
shining tracks of rivulets, quiet country seats 
with trim gardens, broad avenues of trees, 
and lines of pleached hawthorn hedges. I 
came to New York in 18235, and I well recol- 
leet how much I admired the shores of the 
Hudson above Canal Street, where the dark 
rocks jutted far out in the water, with little 
bays between, over which drooped forest 
trees overrun with wild vines. No less beau- 
tiful were the shores of the East River, where 
the orchards of the Stuyvesant estate reached 
to cliffs beetling over the water, and still fur- 
ther on were inlets between rocky banks 
bristling with red cedars. Some idea of this 
beauty may be formed from looking at what 
remains of the native shore of New York 
Island where the tides of the East River 
rush to and fro by the rocky verge of Jones’ 
Wood. 

Here wandered Irving in his youth, and 
allowed the aspect of that nature which he 
afterwards portrayed so well to engrave it- 
self on his heart; but his excursions were 
not confined to this island. He became fa- 
miliar with the banks of the Hudson, the ex- 
traordinary beauty of which he was the first 
to describe. He made acquaintance with 
the Dutch neighborhoods sheltered by its 
hills, Nyack, Haverstraw, Sing Sing, and 
Sleepy Hollow, and with the majestic high- 
lands beyond. His rambles in another di- 
rection led him to Communipaw, lying in its 
quiet recess by New York Bay; to the then 
peaceful Gowanus, uow noisy with the pas- 
sage of visitors to Greenwood and thronged 
with funerals; to Hoboken, Harsimus, and 
Paulus Hook, which has since become a 
city. <A ferry-boat dancing on the rapid 
tides took him over to Brooklyn, now our 
flourishing and beautiful neighbor city ; then 
a cluster of Dutch farms, whose possessors 
lived in broad, low houses, with stoops in 
front, overshadowed by trees. 

The generation with whom Irving grew 
up read the Spectator and the Rambler, the 
essays and tales of Mackenzie and those of 
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Goldsmith ; the novels of the day were those 
of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollet; the 
religious world were occupied with the pages 
of Hannah More and Doddridge, fresh from 
the press; politicians sought their models of 
style and reasoning in the speeches of Burke 
and the writings of Mackintosh and Junius. 
These were certainly masters of whom no 
pup needed to be ashamed, but it can 

ardly be said that the style of Irving was 
formed in the school of any of them. His 
father’s library was enriched with authors of 
the Elizabethan age, and he delighted, we 
are told, in reading Chaucer and Spenser. 
The elder of these great poets might have 
shown him the art of heightening his genial 
humor with poetic graces, and from both he 
might have learned a freer mastery over his 
native English than the somewhat formal 
taste of that day encouraged. Cowper’s 
= at that time, were in everybody’s 

ands, and if his father had not those of 
Burns, we must believe that he was no 
Scotchman. I think we may fairly infer 
that if the style of Irving took a bolder range 
than was allowed in the way of writing which 
prevailed when he was a youth, it was owing, 
in a great degree, to his studies in the poets, 
and especially in those of the earlier Eng- 
lish literature. 

He owed little to the schools, though he 
began to attend them early. His first in- 
structions were given when he was between 
four and six years old, by Mrs. Ann Kil- 
master, at her school in Ann Street, who 
seems to have had some difficulty in getting 
him through the alphabet. In 1789 he was 
transferred to a school in Fulton Street, 
then called Partition Street, kept by Ben- 
jamin Romaine, who had been a soldier in 
the Revolution—a sensible man and a good 
disciplinarian, but probably an indifferent 
scholar—and here he continued till he was 
fourteen years of age. He was a favorite 
with the master, but preferred reading to 
regular study. At ten years of age he de- 
lighted in the wild tales of Ariosto, as trans- 
lated by Hoole; at eleven he was deep in 
books of voyages and travels, which he took 
to school and read by stealth. At that time 
he composed with remarkable ease and flu- 
ency, and exchanged tasks with the other 
boys, writing their compositions, while they 
solved his problems in arithmetic, which he 
detested. At the age of thirteen he tried his 
hand at composing a play, which was per- 
formed by children at a friend’s house, and of 
which he afterwards forgot every part, even 
the title. 

Romaine gave up teaching in 1797, and in 
that year Irving entered a school kept in 
Beekman Street by Jonathan Irish, probably 
the most accomplished of his instructors. 





He left this school in March, 1798, but con- 
tinued for a time to receive private lessons 
from the same teacherat home. Dr. Francis, 
in his pleasant reminiscences of Irving’s early 
life, speaks of him as preparing to enter Co- 
lumbia College, and as being prevented by 
the state of his health; but it is certain that 
an indifference to the acquisition of learning 
had taken possession of him at that age, 
which he afterwards greatly regretted. 

At the age of sixteen he entered his name 
as a student at law in the office of Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, an eminent advocate, who 
in later life became a judge in one of our 
principal tribunals. It was while engaged 
in his professional studies that he made his 
first appearance as anauthor. I should have 
mentioned among the circumstances that fa- 
vored the unfolding of his literary capacities, 
that two of his elder brothers were men of 
decided literary tastes, William Irving some 
seventeen years his senior, and Dr. Peter 
Irving, who in the year 1802 founded a daily 
paper in New York, at a time when a daily 
paper was not as now, an enterprise requir- 
ing a large outlay of capital, but an experi- 
ment that might be tried and abandoned 
with little risk. Dr. Irving established the 
Morning Chronicle, and his younger brother 
contributed a series of essays beaving the 
signature of Jonathan Oldstyle, of which 
Mr. Duyckinck, whose judgment I willingly 
accept, says that they show how early the 
author acquired the style which so much 
charms us in his later writings. 

In 1804, having reached the age of twenty- 
one, Irving, alarmed by an increasing weak- 
ness of the chest, visited Europe for the sake 
of his health. He sailed directly to the 
south of France, landed at Bordeaux in May, 
passed two months in Genoa, made the tour 
of Sicily, and crossing from Palermo to Na- 
ples, proceeded to Rome. Here he formed 
the acquaintance of Washington Allston, 
who was then entering on a career of art, as 
extraordinary as that of Irving in literature. 
With Allston he made long rambles in the 
picturesque neighborhood of that old city, 
visited the galleries of its palaces and villas, 
and studied there works of art with a delight 
that rose to enthusiasm. He thought of the 
dry pursuit of the law which awaited his 
return to Amcrica, and for which he had no 
inclination, and almost determined to be a 
painter. Allston encouraged him in this 
disposition, and together they planned the 
scheme of a life devoted to the pursuit of 
art. It was fortunate for the world that, as 
Irving reflected on the matter, doubts arose 
in his mind which tempered his enthusiasm 
and led him to a different destiny. The two 
friends separated, each to take his own way 
to renown—Allston to become one of the | 
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greatest of painters, and Irving to take his 

lace among the greatest of authors. Leav- 
ing Italy, Irving passed through Switzerland 
to France, resided in Paris several months, 
travelled through Flanders and Holland, 
went to England, and returned to his native 
country in 1806, after an absence of two 


ars. 

At the close of the year he was admitted 
to practice as an attorney-at-law. He 
opened an office, but it could not be said 
that he ever became a practitioner. He be- 
gan the year 1807 with the earliest of those 
literary isons which have won him the ad- 
miration of the world. Onthe 24th of Jan- 
uary appeared, in the form of a small pam- 
phlet, the first number of a periodical entitled 
Salmagundi, the joint production of himself, 
his brother William, and James K. Pauld- 
ing. The elder brother contributed the po- 
etry, with hints and outlines for some of the 
essays, but nearly all the prose was written 
by the two other associates. 

When Salmagundi appeared, the quaint 
old Dutch town in which Irving was born 
had become transformed to a comparatively 
gay metropolis. Its population of twenty 
thousand souls had enlarged to more than 
eighty thousand, although its aristocratic 
class had yet their residences in what seems 
to us now the narrow space between the Bat- 
tery and Wall Strect. The modes and fash- 
ions of Europe were imported fresh and fresh. 
Salmagundi speaks of leather breeches as 
all the rage for a morning dress,and flesh- 
colored smalls for an evening party. Gay 
equipages dashed through the streets. A new 
theatre had risen in Park Row, on the boards 
of which Cooper, one of the finest of de- 
claimers, was performing to crowded houses. 
The churches had multiplied faster than the 
places of amusement ; other public buildings 
of a magnificence hitherto unknown, includ- 
ing our present City Hall, had been erect- 
ed; Tammany Hall, fresh from the hands 
of the builder, overlooked the Park. We 
began to affect a taste for pictures, and the 
rooms of Michael Paff, the famous German 

icture dealer in Broadway, were a favorite 
ounge for such connoisseurs as we then had, 
who amused themselves with making him 
talk of Michacl Angelo. Ballston Springs 
was the great fashionable watering-place of 
the country, to which resorted the planters 
of the south with splendid equipages and 
troops of shining blacks in livery. 

Salmagundi satirized the follies and ridi- 
culed the humors of the time with great 
prodigality of wit and no less exuberance of 
good-nature. In form it resembles the 7at- 
tler, and that numerous brood of periodical 


papers to which the success of the Tattler 
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and Spectator gave birth; but it is in no 
sense an: imitation. Its gayety is its own; 
its style of humor is not that of Addison nor 
Goldsmith, though it has all the genial spirit 
of theirs ; nor is it borrowed from any other 
writer. It is far more frolicsome and joy- 
ous, yet tempered by a native gracefulness. 
Salmagundi was manifestly written without 
the fear of criticism before the eyes of the 
authors, and to this sense of perfect freedom 
in the exercise of their genius the charm is 
probably owing which makes us still read it 
with so much delight. Irving never seemed 
to place much value in the part he bore in 
this work, yet I doubt whether he ever ex- 
celled some of those papers in Salmagundi 
which bear the most evident marks of his 
style, and Paulding, though he has since ac- 
quired a reputation by his other writings, 
can hardly be said to have written any thing 
better than the best of those which are as- 
cribed to his pen. 

Just before Salmagundi appeared, several 
of the authors who gave the literature of 
England its present character had began to 
write. For five years the quarterly issues 
of the Edinburgh Review, then in the most 
brilliant period of its existence, had been 
before the public. Hazlitt had taken his 
_ among the authors, and John Foster 

ad published his my Of the poets, 
Rogers, Campbell, and Moore were begin- 
ning to be popular; Wordsworth had pub- 
lished his Lyrical Ballads, Scott, his Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Southey, his Madoc, and 
Joanna Baillie two volumes of her plays. In 
this revival of the creative power in litera- 
ture it is pleasant to see that our ow.1 coun- 
try took part, contributing a work of a char- 
acter as fresh and original as any they 
produced on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Nearly two years afterwards, in the au- 
tumn of 1809, appeared in the Evening Post, 
addressed to the humane, an advertisement 
requesting information concerning a small, 
elderly gentleman named Knickerbocker, 
dressed in a black coat and cocked hat, who 
had suddenly left his lodgings at the Co- 
lumbian Hotel in Mulberry Street, and had 
not been heard of afterwards. In the begin- 
ning of November, a “ Traveller” commu- 
nicated to the same journal the information 
that he had seen a person answering to this 
description, apparently fatigued with his 
journey, resting by the roadside a little 
north of Kingsbridge. Ten days later Seth 
Handaside, the landlord of the Columbian 
Hotel, gave notice, through the same jour- 
nal, that he had found in the missing gentle- 
man’s chamber “a curious kind of written 





book,” which he should — by way of re- 
imbursing himself for what his lodger owed 
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him. In December following, Inskeep and 
Bradford, booksellers, published Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 

Salmagundi had prepared the public to 
receive this work with favor, and Seth Hand- 
aside had no reason to regret having un- 
dertaken its publication. 1 recollect well its 
early and immediate popularity. Iwas then 
a youth in college, and having committed to 
memory 2 portion of it to repeat as a decla- 
mation before my class, I was so overcome 
with laughter, when I appeared on the floor, 
that I was unable to proceed, and drew upon 
myself the rebuke of the tutor. 

I have just read this History of New York 
over again, and I found myself no less de- 
lighted than when I first turned its pages in 
my early youth. When I compare it with 
other works of wit and humor of a similar 
length, I find that, unlike most of them, it 
carries forward the reader to the conclusion 
without weariness or satiety, so unsought, 
spontancous, self-suggested are the wit and 
the humor. ‘The author makes us laugh, 
because he can no more help it than we can 
help laughing. Scott, in one of his letters, 
compared the humor of this work to that of 
Swift. ‘The rich vein of Irving’s mirth is of 
a quality quite distinct from the dry drollery 
of Swift, but they have this in common, that 
they charm by the utter absence of effort, and 
this was probably the ground of Scott’s re- 
mark. A critic in the London Quarterly, 
some years after its appearance, spoke of it 
as a “tantalizing book,” on account of his 
inability to undcrstand what he called “ the 
point of many of the allusions in this politi- 
eal satire.” I fear that he must have been 
one of those respectable persons who find it 
difficult to understand a joke unless it be 
accompanied with a commentary opening 
and explaining it to the humblest capacity. 
Scott found no such difficulty. “ Our sides,” 
he says, in a letter to Mr. Brevoort, a friend 
of Irving, written just after he had read the 
book, “are absolutely sore with laughing.” 
The mirth of the I/istory of New York is of 
the most transparent sort, and the author, 
in even the later editions, judiciously ab- 
stained from any attempt to make it more 
intelligible by notes. 

I find in this work more manifest traces 
than in his other writings of what Irving 
owed to the carlier authors in our language. 
The quaint poctic coloring, and often the 
phrascolegy, betray the disciple of Chaucer 
and Spenser. We are conscious of a flavor 
of the olden time, as of a racy wine of some 
rich vintegce— 


“ Cooled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth.” 


_ Iwill not say that there are no passages 
in this work which are not worthy of their 
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context; that we do not sometimes meet with 
phraseology which we could wish changed, 
that the wit does not sometimes run wild 
and drop here and there a jest which we 
could willingly spare. We forgive, we over- 
look, we forget all this as we read, in consid- 
eration of the entertainment we have enjoyed, 
and of that which beckons us onward in the 
next page. Of all mock-heroic works, Knic- 
kerbocker’s History of New York is the gay- 
est, the airiest, the least tiresome. 

In 1848, Mr. Irving issued an edition of 
tt.is work, to which he prefixed what he called 
an ‘ Apology,” intended in part as an an- 
swer to those who thought he had made too, 
free with the names of our old Dutch fam- { 
ilies. To speak frankly, Ido not much won, 
der that the descendants of the original foun- 
ders of New Amsterdam should have hardly 
known whether to laugh or look grave on 
finding the names of their ancestors, of 
whom they never thought but with respect, 
now connected with ludicrous associations, 
by a wit of another race. In one of his ex- 
cellent Historical Discourses Mr. Verplanck 
had gently complained of this freedom, ex- 
pressing himself, as he said, more in sorrow 
than in anger. Even the sorrow, I believe, 
must have long since wholly passed away, 
when it is seen how little Irving’s pleasant- 
ries have detracted from the honor paid to 
the early history of our city—at all events, 
we do not see how it could survive Irving’s 
good-humored and graceful “ Apology.” 

It was not long after the publication of the 
History of New York that Irving abandoned 
the profession of law, for which he had so 
decided a distaste as never to have fully tried 
his capacity for pursuing it. Two of his 
brothers were engaged in commerce, and 
they received him as a silent partner. He 
did not, however, renounce his Raanty occu- 
pations. He wrote, in 1810, a memoir of 
Campbell, the poet, prefaced to an edition 
of the writings of that author, which appeared 
in Philadelphia: and to the Analectic Mag- 
azine published in the same city, he con- 
tributed a series of biographical accounts of 
the naval commanders of the United States. 
Of this magazine, in 1813 and the following 
years, he was the editor; making the experi- 
ment of his talent for a vocation to which 
men of decided literary tastes in this country 
are strongly inclined to betake themselves. 
Those who remember the Analectic Maga- 
zine, cannot have forgotten that it was a 
most entertaining miscellany, partly com- 
piled from English publications, mostly pe- 
riodicals, and partly made up of contribu- 
tions of some of our own best writers. The 
biographical essays of which I have spoken 
were the only published writings of Irvin 
between the appearance of the History of 
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New York, in 1809, and that of the Sketch 
Book, in 1819. 

It was during this interval that an event 
took place which had a marked influence on 
Irving’s future life, affected the character of 
his writings, and, now that the death of both 
parties allows it to be spoken of without re- 
serve, gives a peculiar interest to his personal 
history. He became attached to a young 
lady whom he was to have married. She 
died, unwedded, in the flower of her age; 
there was a sorrowful leave-taking between 
her and her lover, as the grave was about to 
separate them on the eve of what should 
have been her bridal: and Irving, ever after, 
to the close of his life, tenderly and faith- 
fully cherished her memory. In one of the 
biographical notices published immediately 
after Irving’s death, an old, well-worn copy 
of the Bible is spoken of, which was kept ly- 
ing on the table in his chamber, within reach 
of his bedside, bearing her name on the title 
page in a delicate female hand—a relic which 
we may presume to have been his constant 
companion. Those who are fond of search- 
ing, in the biographies of eminent men, for 
the circumstance which determined the bent 
of their genius, find in this sad event, and 
the cloud it threw over the hopeful and cheer- 
ful period of early manhood, an explanation 
of the transition from the unbounded play- 
fulness of the ‘History of New York” to 
the serious, tender, and meditative vein of 
the Sketch Book. 

In 1815, soon after our second peace with 
Great Britain, Irving sailed again for Eu- 
rope and fixed Limself at Liverpool, where 
a branch of the large commercial house to 
which he belonged was established. His 
old love of rambling returned upon him; he 
wandered first into Wales and over some 
of the finest counties of England, and then 
northward to the sterner region of the Scot- 
tish Highlands. His memoir of Campbell 
procured him the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of that poct. Campbell gave him, more 
than a year after his arrival in England, a 
letter of introduction to Scott, who, already 
ecquainted with him by his writings, wel- 
comed him warmly to Abbotsford, and made 
him his friend for life. Scotti sent a special 
message to Campbell, thanking him for hav- 
ing made him known to Irving. “ He is one 
of the best and pleasantest acquaintances,” 
- Scott, “that I have made this many a 

a me 

. the same year that he visited Abbots- 
ford his brothers failed. The changes which 
followed the peace of 1815 swept away their 
fortunes and his together and he was now to 
begin the world anew. 

In 1819 he began to publish the Sketch 
Book. It was written in England and sent 
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over to New York, where it was issued by 
Van Winkle, in octavo numbers, containing 
from seventy to a hundred pages. In the 

reface he remarked that he was “ unsettled 
in his abode,” that he had “his cares and 
vicissitudes,” and could not, therefore, give 
these papers the “tranquil attention neces- 
sary to finish composition.” Several of 
them were copied with praise in the London 
Literary Gazette, and an intimation was 
conveyed to the author that some person in 
London was about to publish them entire, 
He preferred to do this himself, and accord- 
ingly offered the work to the famous book- 
seller Murray. Murray was slow in giving 
the matter his attention, and Irving, after a 
reasonable delay, wrote to ask that the copy 
which he had left with him might be re- 
turned. It was sent back with a note plead- 
ing excess of occupation, the great cross of 
all eminent booksellers, and alleging the 
“want of scope in the nature of the work” 
as a reason for declining it. This was dis- 
couraging, but Irving had the enterprise to 
print the first volume in Lovdon, at his own 
risk, It was issued by John Miller, and was 
well received, but within a month afterwards 
the publisher failed. Immediately Sir Wal- 
ter Scott came to London and saw Murray, 
who allowed himself to be persuaded, the 
more easily, doubtless, on account of the 
partial success of the first volume, that the 
work had move “scope” than he supposed, 
and purchased the copyright of both volumes 
for two hundred pounds, which he afterwards 
liberally raised to four hundred. 

Whoever compares the Sketch Book with 
the History of New York might, perhaps, 
at first fail to recognize it as the work of 
the same hand, so much grever and more 
thoughtful is the strain in which it is writ- 
ten. A more attentive examination, how- 
ever, shows that the humor in the lighter 
parts is of the same peculiar end original 
cast, wholly unlike thet of any author who 
ever wrote, a humor which Mr. Dana hap- 
pily characterized as “a fanciful playing 
with common things, and here and there 
beautiful touches, till the ludicrous becomes 
half picturesque.” Yet one cannot help per- 
ceiving that the author’s spirit had been so- 
bered since he last appeared before the pub- 
lic, as if the shadow of a great sorrow had 
fallen upon it. The greater number of the 
papers are addressed to our decper sympa- 
thies, and some of them, as, for example, 
the Broken Heart, the Widow and her Son, 
and Rural Funerals, dwell upon the saddest 
themes. Only in two of them—Rip Van 
Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
does he lay the reins loose on the neck of 
his frolicsome fancy, and allow it to dash 









forward without restraint; and these rank 
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among the most delightful and popular tales 
ever written. In our country they have been 
read, I believe, by nearly everybody who can 
read at all. 

The Sketch Book and the two succeeding 
works of Irving—Bracebridge Hall and the 
Tales of a Traveller—abound with agreeable 

ictures of English life, seen under favora- 
bie lights and sketched with a friendly pen- 
cil. Let me say here, that it was not to pay 
court to the English that he thus described 
them and their country; it was because he 
could not describe them otherwise. It was 
the instinct of his mind to attach itself tc 
the contemplation of the good and beautiful 
wherever he found them, and to turn away 
from the sight of what was evil, misshapen, 
and hateful. His was not a nature to pry 
for faults, or disabuse the mind of good-na- 
tured mistakes ; he looked for virtue, love, 
and truth among men, and thanked God 
that he found them in such large measure. 
If there are touches of satire in his writings, 
he is the best-natured and most amiable of 
satirists, amiable beyond Horace ; and in his 
irony—for there is a vein of playful irony 
running through many of his works—there 
is no tinge of bitterness. 

I rejoice, for my part, that we have had 
such a writer as Irving to bridge over the 
chasm between the two great nations—that 
en illustrious American lived so long in Eng- 
land and was so much beloved there, and 
sought so earnestly to bring the people of 
the two countries to a better understanding 
with each other and to wean them from the 
animosities of narrow minds. I am sure 
that there is not a large-minded and large- 
hearted man in all our country who can read 
over the Sketch Book and the other writings 
of Irving, and disown one of the magnani- 
mous sentiments they express with regard 
to England, or desire to abate the glow of 
one of his‘warm and cheerful pictures of 
English life. Occasions will arise, no doubt, 
for saying some things in a less accomodat- 
ing spirit, and there are men enough on both 
sides of the Atlantic who can say them; but 
Irving was not sent into the world on this 
errand. A different work was assigned him 
in the very structure of his mind and the 
endowments of his heart, a work of peace 
and brotherhood, and I will say for him that 
he nobly performed it. 

Let me pause here to speak of what I be- 
lieve to have been the influence of the Sketch 
Book upon American literature. At the 
time it appeared the periodical lists of new 
American publications were extremely mea- 
gre, and consisted, to a great extent, of oc- 
casional pamphlets and dissertations on the 
questions of the day. ‘The works of greater 
pretension were, for the most part, crudely 





and languidly made up, and destined to be 
little read. A work like the Sketch Book, 
welcomed on both sides of the Atlantic, 
showed the possibility of an American au- 
thor acquiring a fame bounded only by the 
limits of his own language, and gave an ex- 
ample of the qualities by which it might be 
won. Within two years afterwards we had 
Cooper’s Spy and Dana’s Idle Man; the 
press of our country began by degrees-to 
teem with works composed with a literary 
skill and a spirited activity of intellect until 
then little known among us. Every year 
the assertion that we had no literature of 
our own became less and less true ; and now, 
when we look over a list of new works by 
native authors, we find, with an astonish- 
ment amounting almost to alarm, that the 
most voracious devourer of books must de- 
spair of being able to read half those which 
make a fair claim upon his attention. It 
was since 1819 that the great historians of 
our country, whose praise is in the mouths 
of all the nations, began to write. One of 
them built up the fabric of his fame long af- 
ter Irving appeared as an author, and slept 
with Herodotus two years before Irving’s 
death; another of the band lives yet to be 
the ornament of the association before 
whom I am called to speak, and is forming 
the annals of his country into a work for fu- 
ture ages. Within that period has arisen 
among us the class who hold vast multitudes 
in motionless attention by public discourses, 
the most perfect of their kind, such as make 
the fame of Everett. Within that period our 
theologians have learned to write with the 
elegance and vivacity of the essayists. We 
had but one novelist before the era of the 
Sketch Book ; their number is now beyond 
enumeration by any but a professed catalogue- 
maker, and many of them are read in every 
cultivated form of human speech. Those 
whom we acknowledge as our poets, one of 
whom is the special favorite of our brothers 
in language who dwell beyond sea, appeared 
in the world of letters and won its attention 
after Irving had became famous. We have 
wits, and humorists, and amusing essayists, 
authors of some of the airiest and most 
graceful compositions of the present cen- 
tury, and we owe them to the new impulse 
given to our literature in 1819. I look 
abroad on these stars of our litcrary firma- 
ment—some crowded together, with their 
minute points of light in a galaxy—some 
standing apart in glorious constellations—I 
recognize Arcturus and Orion and Perseus 
and the glittering jewels of the Southern 
Crown, and the Pleiades shedding sweet in- 
fluences ; but the Evening Star, the soft and 
serene light that glowed in their van, the 


precursor of them all, has sunk below the 
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horizon. The spheres, meantime, perform 


their appointed courses; the same motion 


which lifted them up to the mid-sky bears 
them forward to their setting ; and they, too, 
like their bright leader, must soon be car- 
ried by it below the earth. 

Irving went to Paris in 1820, where he 
passed the remainder of the year and part of 
the next, and where he became acquainted 
with the poet Moore, who frequently men- 
tions him in his diary. Moore and he were 
much in each other’s company, and the poet 
has left on record an expression of his amaze- 
ment at the rapidity with which Bracebridge 
Hall was composed—one hundred and thirty 

ages inten days. The winter of 1822 found 

imin Dresden. In that year was published 
Bracebridge Hall, the groundwork of which 
is a charming description of country life in 
England, interspersed with narratives, the 
scene of which is laid in other countries. 
Of these, the Norman tale of Annette De- 
larbre seems to me the most beautiful and 
affecting thing of its kind in all his works ; 
so beautiful, indeed, that I can hardly see 
how he who has once read it ean resist the 
desire to readit again. In Bracebridge Hall 
we have the Stout Gentleman, full of a cer- 
tain minute painting of familiar objects, 
where not a single touch is thrown in that 
does not heighten the comic effect of the nar- 
rative. If lam not greatly mistaken, the most 
age novelists of the day have learned 

om this pattern the skill with which they 
have wrought up some of their most striking 
‘passages, both grave and gay. In compos- 
ing Bracebridge Hall, Irving showed that he 
had not forgotten his native country; and 
in the pleasant tale of Dolph Heyleger he 
went back to the banks of that glorious river 
beside which he was born. 

In 1823, Irving, still a wanderer, returned 
to Paris, and in the year following gave the 
world his Tales of a Traveller. Murray, in 
the mean time, had become fully weaned trom 


the notion that Irving’s writings lacked the’ 


quality which he called “scope,” for he had 
= a thousand guineas for the copyright of 

racebridge Hall, and now offered fifteen 
hundred pounds for the Tales of a Traveller, 
which Irving accepted. ‘*He might have 
had two thousand,” says Moore, but this as- 
sembly will not, I hope, think the worse of 
him if it be acknowledged that the world 
contained men who were sharper than he at 
driving a bargain. The Tales of a Traveller 
are most remarkable for their second part, 
entitled Buckthorne and his Friends, in 
which the author introduces us to literary 
life in its various aspects, as he had observed 
it in London, and to the relations in which 
authors at that time stood to the booksellers. 


individual, characteristic, and diverting, yet 
with what a kindly pencil they are all drawn ! 
His good-nature overspreads and harmonizes 
every thing, like the warm atmosphere which 
so much delights us in a painting. 

Irving, still “unsettled in his abode,” 
passed the winter of 1825 in the south of 
France. When you are in that region you 
see the snowy summits of the Spanish Pyr- 
enees looking down upon you; Spanish vis- 
itors frequent the watering-places; Spanish 
pedlers, in their handsome costume, offer 
you the fabrics of Barcelona and Valencia ; 
Spanish peasants come to the fairs; the 
traveller feels himself almost in Spain al- 
ready, and is haunted by the desire of visit- 
ing that remarkable country. To Spain 
Irving went in the latter part of the year, 
invited by our minister at Madrid, Alex- 
ander H. Everett, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Rich, the American consul, an industrious 
and intelligent collector of Spanish works 
relating to America. His errand was to 
translate into English the documents relat- 
ing to the discovery and early history of our 
continent, collected by the research of Nav- 
arrete. He passed the winter of 1826 at the 
Spanish capital, as the guest of Mr. Rich; 
the following season took him to Grenada, 
and he lingered a while in that beautiful re- 
gion, profusedly watered by the streams that 
break from the Snowy Ridge. In 1827 he 
again visited the south of Spain, gathering 
materials for his Life of Columbus, which 
immediately after his arrival in Spain he had 
determined to write, instead of translating 
the documents of Navarrete. In Spain he 
began and finished that work, after having 
visited the places associated with the princi- 
pal events in the life of his hero. Murray 
was so well satisfied with its “scope” that 
he gave him three thousand guineas for the 
copyright, and laid it before the public in 
1828. Like the other works of Irving, it 
was published here at the same time as in 
London. 

The Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus placed Irving among the historians, 
for the biography of that great discoverer is 
a part, and a remarkable part, of the history 
of the world. Of what was strictly and sim- 
ply personal in his adventures much, of course, 
has passed into irremediable oblivjon; what 
was both personal and historical is yet out- 
standing above the shadow that has settled 
over the rest. The work of Irving was at 
once in everybody’s hands and eagerly read. 
Navarrete vouched for its historical accuracy 
and completeness. Jeffrey declared that no 
work could ever take its place. . It was writ- 
ten with a strong love of the subject, and to 
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this it owes much of its power over the 
reader. Columbus was one of those who, 
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with all their faculties occupied by one great 
idea, and bent on making it a practical real- 
ity, are looked upon as crazed, and pitied 
and forgotten if they fail, but if they succeed, 
are venerated as the glory of their age. The 
poetic elements of his character and history, 
the grandeur and mystery of his design, his 
prophetic sagacity, his hopeful and devout 
courage, and his disregard of the ridicule of 
meaner intellects, took a strong hold on the 
mind of Irving, and formed the inspiration 
of the work. 

Mr. Duyckinck gives, on the authority of 
one who knew Irving intimately, an instruc- 
tive anecdote relating to the Life of Colum- 
bus. When the work was nearly finished it 
was put into the hands of Lieutentant Slidell 
Mackenzie, himself an agreeable writer, then 
on a visit to Spain, who read it with a view 
of giving a critical opinion of its merits. 
“It is quite perfect,” said he on returning 
the manuscript, “except the style, and that 
is unequal.” The remark made such an im- 
pression on the mind of the author that he 
wrote over the whole narrative with the view 
of making the style more uniform, but he 
afterwards thought that he had not improved 
it. 

In this I have no doubt that Irving was 
quite right, and that it would have been bet- 
ter if he had never touched the work after 
he had brought it to the state which satisfied 
his individual judgment. An author can 
scarce commit a greater error than to alter 
what he writes, except when he has a clear 
perception that the alteration is for the bet- 
ter, and can make it with as hearty a confi- 
dence in himself as he felt in giving the work 
its first shape. What strikes me as an occa- 
sional defect in the Life of Columbus is this 
elaborate uniformity of style—a certain pris- 
matic coloring in passages where absolute 
simplicity would have satisfied us better. It 
may weli be supposed that Irving originally 
wrote some parts of the work with the quiet 
plainness of a calm relater of facts, and others 
with the spirit and fire of one who had be- 
come warmed with his subject, and this prob- 
ably gave occasion to what was said of the 
inequality of the style. The attempt to ele- 
vate the diction of the simpler portions, we 
may suppose, marred what Irving afterwards 
perceived had really been one of the merits 
of the work. 

In the spring of 1829 Irving made another 
visit to the south of Spain, collecting mate- 
rials from which he afterwards composed 
some of his most popular works. When the 
traveller now visits Grenada and is taken to 
the Alhambra, his guide will say, “ Here is 
one of the curiosities of the place; this is the | 








chamber occupied by Washington Irving,” | 


and he will show an apartment, from the | 
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windows of which you have a view of the 
glorious valley of the Genil, with the moun- 
tain peaks overlooking it, and hear the mur 
mur of many mountain brooks at once, as 
they hurry tothe plain. In July of the same 
year he repaired to London, where he was 
to act as secretary of the American legation. 
Here he published his Chronicles of the Con- 
quest of Grenada, one of the most delightful 
of his works, an exact history, for such if is 
admitted to be by those who have searched 
most carefully the ancient records of Spain, 
yet so full of personal incident, so diversified 
with surprising turns of fortune, and these 
wrought up with such picturesque effect, 
that, to use an expression of Pope, a young 
lady might read it by mistake for a romance. 
In 1831 he gave the world another work on 
Spanish history, the Voyages of the Compan- 
ions of Columbus, and in the year following 
the Alhambra, which is another Sketch Book, 
with the scene laid in Spain. 

While in Spain, Irving had planned a Life 
of Cortez, the Conqueror of Mexico, and 
collected the facts from which it was to be 
written. When, afterwards, he had actually 
begun the composition of the work, he hap- 
pened to learn that Prescott designed to 
write the History of the Mexican Conquest, 
and immediately he desisted. It was his in- 
tention to interweave with the narrative, 
descriptions of the ancient customs of the 
aborigines, such as their modes of warfare 
and their gorgeous pageants, by way of re- 
lief to the sanguinary barbarities of the con- 
quest. He saw what rich materials of the 
“ae yi these opened to him, and if he 

ad accomplished his plan, he would prob- 
ably have produced one of his most popular 
works, 

In 1832 Irving returned to New York. 
He returned after an absence of seventeen 
years to find his native city doubled in po 
ulation ; its once quiet waters alive with Fails 
and furrowed by steamers passing to and fro, 
its wharves crowded with masts, the heights 
which surround it, and which he remembered 
wild and solitary and lying in forest, now 
crowned with stately country seats, or with 
dwellings clustered in villages, and every- 
where the activity and bustle of a prosper- 
ous and hopeful people. And he, too, how 
had he returned? The young and compar- 
atively obscure author, whose works had 
only found here and there a reader in Eng- 
land, had achieved a fame as wide as the 
civilized world. All the trophies he had won 
in this field he brought home to lay at the 
feet of his country. Meanwhile, all the coun- 
try was moved to meet him; the rejoicin 
was universal that one who had pl ee 
us 80 illustriously abroad was henceforth to 
live among us. 
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Irving hated public dinners, but he was 
forced to accept one pressed upon him by 
his enthusiastic countrymen. It was given 
at the City Hall on the 30th of May, Chan- 
cellor Kent presiding, and the most eminent 
citizens of New York assembled at the table. 
I remember the accounts of this festivity 
reaching me as I was wandering in Illinois, 
hovering on the skirts of the Indian war, in 
a region now populous but then untilled and 
waste, and I could only write to Irving and 
ask leave to add my voice to the general 
acclamation. In his address at the dinner, 
Chancellor Kent welcomed the historian of 
New Amsterdam back to his native city, and 
Irving in reply poured forth his heart in the 
warmest expressions of delight at finding 
himself again among his countrymen and 
kindred, in a land of sunshine and freedom 
and hope. “Iam asked,” he said, “ how 
long I mean to remain here. They know 
little of my heart who can ask me this ques- 
tion. I answer as long as I live.” 

The instinct of rambling, had not, how- 
ever, forsaken him. In the summer after 
his return he made a journcy to the country 
west of the Mississippi, in company with Mr. 
Ellsworth, a commissioner entrusted with the 
removal of certain Indian tribes, and roamed 
over wild regions, then the hunting-grounds 
of the savage, but into which the white man 
has since brought his plough and his herds. 
He did not publish his account of this jour- 
ney until 1835, when it appeared as the first 

, Volume of the Crayon Miscellany, under the 
title of a Tour on the Prairies. In this work 
the original west is described as Irving knew 
how to describe it, and the narrative is in 
that vein of easy gayety peculiar to his 
writings. Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey 
formed the second volume of the Crayon 
Miscellany, and to these he has added 
another, entitled Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain. 

In 1836 he published Astoria ; or, Anec- 
dotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains; a somewhat curious example 
of literary skill. A voluminous commercial 
correspondence was the dull ore of the carth 
of which he refined and wrought into sym- 
metry and splendor. Irving reduced to a 
regular narrative the events to which it re- 
ferred, bringing out the picturesque when- 
ever he found it, and enlivening the whole 
with touches of his native humor. His 
nephew, Pierre M. Irving, lightened his 
labor materially by. examining and collating 
the letters and making memoranda of their 

contents. In 1837 he prepared for the press 

the Adventures of Captain Bonneville, of the 

United States Army, in the Rocky Mountains 

and the Far West.- He had the manuscript 
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journal of Bonneville before him, but the 
hand of Irving is apparent in every sentence. 

About the time that this work appeared 
Irving was drawn into the only public con- 
troversy in which, so far as I know, he ever 
engaged. William Leggett then conducted 
a weekly periodical entitled the Plaindealer, 
remarkable both for its ability and its love 
of disputation. It attacked Mr. Irving for 
altering a line or two in one of my poems, 
with a view of making it less offensive to 
English readers, and for writing a preface to 
the American edition of his Tour on the 
Prairies, full of professions of love for his 
country, which were studiously omitted from 
the English edition. From these circum- 
stances the Plaindealer drew an inference 
unfavorable to Irving’8 sincerity. 

I should here mention, and i hope I ma 
do it without much egotism, that when a vol- 
ume of my poems was published here in the 
year 1832, Mr. Verplanck had the kindness 
to send a copy of it to Irving, desiring him 
to find a publisher for it in England. This 
he readily engaged to do, though wholly un- 
eoquatnted with me, and offered the volume 
to Murray. “ Poetry does not sell at pres- 
ent,” said Murray, and declined it. A book- 
seller in Bond Street, named Andrews, un- 
dertook its publication, but required that 
Irving skull introduce it with a preface of 
his own. He did so, speaking of my verses 
in such terms as would naturally command 
for them the attention of the public, and al- 
lowing his name to be placed in the title- 
page as the editor. The edition in conse- 

uence founda sale. It happened, however, 
that the publisher objected to two lines in a 
poem called the Song of Marion’s Men. 
One of them was 


“The British soldier trembles,” 


and Irving good-naturedly consented that it 
should be altered to 


“ The foeman trembles in his camp.” 


The other alteration was of a. similar char- 
acter. 

To the foro _ the Plaindealer, Irv- 
ing replied with a mingled spirit and dignit 
wish antes make a vei that his fae. 
ulties were not oftener roused into energy 
by such collisions, or at least that he did not 
sometimes employ his pen on controverted 

oints. He fully vindicated himself in both 
instances, showing that he had made the al- 
terations in my poem from a simple desire 
to do me service, and that with regard to the 
Tour on the Prairies, he had sent a manu- 
wi copy of it to England for publication 
at the same time that he had sent another to 
the printer here, and“that it would have been 
an absurdity to address the English edition 
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to the American public. But as this was 
the first time that he had appeared before 
his countrymen as an author since his return 
from Europe, it was but proper that he 
should express to them the feelings awak- 
ened by their generous welcome. ‘ These 
feelings,” he said, ‘were genuine, and were 
not expressed with half the warmth with 
which they were entertained,” an assertion 
which every reader, I believe, was disposed 
to receive literally. 

In his answer to the Plaindealer, some al- 
lusions were made to me which seemed to 
imply that I had taken part in this attack 
upon him. To remove the impression, I sent 
a note to the Plaindealer for publication, in 
which I declared in substance that I never 
had complained of the alterations of my 
poem, that though they were not suchas I 
should have made, I was certain they were 
made with the kindest intentions, and that 
I had no feeling towards Mr. Irving but 
gratitude for the service he had rendered 
me. ‘The explanation was graciously ac- 
cepted, and in a brief note, printed in the 
Plaindealer, Irving pronounced my acquittal. 

Several papers were written by Irving in 
1839, and the following year, for the Knick- 
erbocker, a monthly periodical conducted by 
his friend, Lewis Gaylord Clark, all of them 
such as he only could write. They were after- 
wards collected into a volume, entitled Wol- 
st Roost, from the ancient name of that 

eautiful residence of his on the banks of 
the Hudson, in which they were mostly writ- 
ten. They were, perhaps, read with more 
interest in the volume than in the maga- 
zine, just as some paintings of the highest 
merit are seen with more pleasure in the 
rs room than on the walls of an exhi- 

ition. 

In 1842 he went to Spain as the American 
minister, and remained in that country for 
four years. I have never understood that 
any thing occurred during that time to put 
his talents for diplomacy to any rigorous 
test. He did, at least, what all American 
ministers at the European courts are doing, 
and I suppose my hearers understand very 
well what that is; but if there had been any 
question of importance to be settled, I think 
he might have acquitted himself as well as 
many who have had a higher reputation for 
dexterity in business. When I was at Mad- 
rid in 1857, a distinguished Spaniard said 
tome: ‘Why does not your government 
send out Washington Irving to this court? 
Why do you not take as your agent the man 
whom all Spain admires, venerates, loves ? 
I assure you it would be difficult for our 
government to refuse any thing which Irv- 
ing should ask, and his signature would 
make almost any treaty acceptable to our 
people.” 
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Returning in 1846, Irving went back to 
Sunnyside on the Hudson, and continued to 
make it his abode for-the rest of his life. 
Those who passed up and down the river 
before the year 1855, may remember a neg- 
lected cottage on a green bank, with a few 
locust trees before it, close to where a little 
brook brings in its tribute to the mightier 
stream. In that year Irving became its pos- 
sessor; he gave it the name it now wears, 
planted its pleasant slopes with trees and 
shrubs, laid it out in walks, built outhouses, 
and converted the cottage into a more spa- 
cious dwelling in the old Dutch style of ar- 
chitecture, with crow-steps on the gables; a 
quaint, picturesque building, with “as many 
angles and corners,” to use his own words, 
“as a cocked hat.” He caused creeping 
plants and climbing roses to be trained up 
its walls; the trees he planted prospered in 
that sheltered situation, and were filled with 
birds, which would not leave their nests at 
the approach of the kind master of the place. 
The house became almost hidden from sight 
by their lofty summits, the perpetual rus- 
tlings of which, to those who sat within, 
were blended with the murmurs of the water. 
Van Tassel would have had some difficulty 
in recognizing his old abode in this little 
paradise, with the beauty of which one of 
Irving’s friends * has made the public fa- 
miliar in prose and verse. 

At Sunnyside Irving wrote his Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith. Putnam the bookseller 
had said to him one day, “ Here is Foster’s 
Life of Goldsmith: I think of republishing 
it.” ‘JT once wrote a memoir of Goldsmith,” 
answered Irving, ‘‘ which was prefixed to an 
edition of his works printed at Paris; and I 
have thought of enlarging it and making it 
more perfect.” “If you will do that,” was 
the reply of the bookseller, “I shall not re- 
publish the Life by Foster.” Within three 
months afterwards Irving’s Life of Gold- 
smith was finished and in press. It was 
so much superior to the original sketch in 
the exactness of the particulars, the enter- 
tainment of the anecdotes, and the beauty 
of the style, that it was really a new work. 
For my part, I know of nothing like it. I 
have read no biographical memoir which 
carries forward the reader so delightfully and 
with so little tediousness of recital or reflec- 
tion. I never take it up without being 
tempted to wish that Irving had written 
more works of the kind; but this could 
hardly be; for where could we have found 
another Goldsmith ? 

In 1850 appeared his Lives of Mahomet 
and his Successors, composed principally 
from memoranda made by him during his 


* H, T. Tuckerman. 
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residence in Spain; and in the same year he who should begin the great labor of the day 


completed the revision of the new edition of | 
his works, which was brought out by Put-_ 
nam, a bookseller of whose obliging and | 
honorable conduct he delighted to speak. | 
Irving was a man with whom it was not easy | 
to have a misunderstanding ; but, cven if he | 
had been of a different temper, these com- | 
mendations would have been none the less 
well deserved. 

When Cooper died, towards the close of 
the year 1850, Irving, who had not long be- 
fore met him, apparently in the full vigor of 
his excellent constitution, was much shocked 
by the event, and took part in the meetings 
held for the purpose of collecting funds to 
ercct a monument to his memory in this city 
—a design which I am sorry to say has 
wholly failed. He wrote a letter advising 
that the monument should be a statue, and 
attended the great memorial meeting held in 
Metropolitan Hall in February of the next 
year, at which Webster presided. Ie was 
then near the end of his sixty-cighth vear, 
and was remarked as one over whom the 
last twenty years had passed lightly. He, 
whom Dr. Francis describes as in early life 
a slender and delicate youth, preserving his | 
health by habitual daily exercise appeared | 
before that vast assembly, a fresh, well-pre- | 
served gentleman, scarcely more than elderly, 
with firm but benevolent features, well-knit 
and muscular limbs, and an elastic step, the 
sign of undiminished physical vigor. 

In his retirement at Sunnyside Irving 
planned and executed his last great work, 
the Life of Washington, to which he says 
he had long looked forward as his crowning 
literary effort. Constable, the Edinburgh 
bookseller, had proposed it to him thirty 
years before, and he then resolved to under- 
take it as soon as he should return to the 
United States. It was postponed in favor 
of other projects, but never abandoned. At 
length the expected time seemed to have 
arrived; his other tasks had been successfully 
performed; the world was waiting for new 
works from his pen: his mind and body were 

et in their vigor, the habit and the love of 
iterary production yet remained, and he ad- 
dressed himself to this greatest of his la- 
bors. 

Yet he had his misgivings, though they 
could not divert him from his purpose. 
“ They expect too much—too much,” he said 
to a friend of mine, to whom he was speaking 
of the magnitude of the task and the dif_i- 
culty of satisfying the public. We cannot 
wonder at these doubts. At the time when 
he began to employ himself steadily on this 
work, he was near the age of threescore and 
ten, when with most men the season of hope 
and confidence is past. He was like one 











when the sun was shedding his latest beams, 
and what if the shadows of night should de- 
scend upon him before his task was ended? 
A vast labor had been thrown upon him by 
the almost numberless documents and papers 
recently brought to light relating to the 
events in which Washington was concerned 
—such as were amassed aud digested by the 
rescarch of Sparks, and accompanied by the 
commentary of his excellent biography. 
These were all to be carefully examined and 
their spirit extracted. Historians had in the 
mcan time arisen in our country of a world- 
wide fame, with whose works his own must 
be compared, and he was to be judged by a 
public whom he more than almost any other 
man had taught to be impatient of medicc- 
rity. 

I do not belicve, however, that Irving’s 
task would have been performed so ably if 
it had been undertaken when it was sug- 
gested by Constable ; the narrative could not 
have been so complete in its facts ; it might 
not have been written with the same becom- 
ing simplicity. It was fortunate that the 
work was delayed till it could be written 
from the largest store of matcrials—till its 
plan was fully matured in all its fair propor- 
tions, and till the author’s mind had become 
filled with the profoundest vencration of his 
subject. 

‘the simplicity already mentioned is the 
first quality of this work which impresses the 
reader. Here is a man of genius, a poet by 
temperament, writing the life of a man of 
transcendent wisdom and virtue—a life 
passed amidst great events and marked by 
inestimable public services. There is a con- 
stant temptation to culogy, but the tempta- 
tion is resisted; the actions of his hero are 
left to speak their own praise. He records 
events reverently, as one might have recorded 
them before the art of rhetoric was invent- 
ed, with no exaggeration, with no parade of 
reflection; the lessons of the narrative are 
made to impress themselves on the mind by 
the carnest and conscientious relation of 
facts. Meantime, the narrator keeps him- 
self in the background, solely occupied with 
the due presentation of his subject. Our 
eyes are upon the actors whom he sets be- 
fore us, we never think of Mr. Irving. 

A closer examination reveals another great 
merit of the work, the admirable proportion 
in which the author keeps the characters and 
events of his story. I suppose he could 
hardly have been conscious of this merit, and 
that it was attained without a direct effort. 
Long meditation had probably so shaped 
and matured the plan in his mind, and so 
arranged its parts in their just symmetry, 
that, executing it as he did conscientiously, 
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he could not have made it a different thing 
from what we have it. There is nothing dis- 
torted, nothing placed in too broad a light 
or thrown too far in the shade. The inci- 
dents of our Revolutionary War, the great 
event of Washington’s life, pass before us 
as they passed before the commander-in- 
chief himself, and from time to time varied 
his designs. Washington is kept always in 
sight, and the office of the biographer is 
never allowed to become merged in that of 
the historian. 

The men who were the companions of 
Washington in the field or in civil life are 
shown only in their association with him, 
yet are their characters drawn, not only with 
skill and spirit, but with a hand that de- 
lighted to do them justice. Nothing, I be- 
lieve, could be more abhorrent to Irving’s 
ideas of the province of a biographer, than 
the slightest detraction from the merits of 
others, that his hero might appear more 
eminent. So remarkable a work in this re- 
spect, that a distinguished member of the 

istorical Society * who has analyzed the 
merits of the Life of Washington with a 
critical skill which makes me ashamed to 
speak of the work after him, has declared 
that no writer within the circle of his read- 
ing “has so successfully established his 
claim to the rare and difficult virtue of im- 
partiality.” 

I confess that my admiration of this work 
becomes the greater the more I examine it. 
In the other writings of Irving are beauties 
which strike the reader at once. In this I 
recognize qualities which lie deeper and 
which I was not sure of finding—a rare 
equity of judgment, a large grasp of the 
subject, a profound philosophy, independent 
of philosophical forms and even instinctively 
rejecting them, the power of reducing an 
immense crowd of loose materials to clear 
and orderly arrangement, and forming them 
into one grand whole, as a skilful com- 
mander, from a rabble of raw recruits, forms 
a disciplined army, animated and moved by 
a single will. 

The greater part of this last work of Irv- 
ing was composed while he was in the en- 
joyment of what might be called a happy 
old age. It was not without its infirmities, 
but his frame was yet unwasted, his intellect 
bright and active, and the hour of decay 
seemed yet distant. He had become more 
than ever the object of public veneration, 
and in his beautiful retreat enjoyed all the 
advantages and few of the molestations of 
acknowledged greatness ; a little too much 
visited, perhaps, but submitting to the in- 
trusion of his admirers with his characteris- 


tic patience and kindness. That retreat had 
* G. W. Greene—Biographical Studies. 
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now become more charming than ever, and 
the domestic life within was as beautiful as 
the nature without. A surviving brother, 
older than himself, shared it with him, and 
several affectionate nephews and nieces stood 
to him in the relation of sons and daughters. 
He was surrounded by neighbors who saw 
him daily, and honored and loved him the 
more for knowing him so well. 

While he was engaged in writing the last 
pages of his Life of Washington, his coun- 
trymen heard with pain that his health was 
failing and his strength was ebbing away. 
He completed the work, however, though he 
was not able to revise the last sheets, and 
we then heard that his nights had become 
altogether sleepless. He was himself of 
opinion that his labors had been too severe 
for his time of life, and had sometimes 
feared that the power to continue them 
would desert him before his task should be 
ended. A catarrh to which he had been 
subject, had, by some injudicious prescrip- 
tion, been converted into an asthma, and the 
asthma, according to the testimony of his 
physician, Dr. Peters, one of the most at- 
tentive and assiduous of his profession, was 
at length accompanied by an enlargement 
of the heart. This disease ended in the 
usual way by a sudden dissolution. On the 
28th of November last, in the evening, he 
had bidden the family good-night in his 
usual kind manner, and had withdrawn to 
his room, attended by one his nieces carry- 
ing his medicines, when he complained of a 
sudden feeling of intense sadness, sank im- 
mediately into her arms, and died without a 
struggle. 

Although he had reached an age beyond 
which life is rarely prolonged, the news of 
his death was everywhere received with pro- 
found sorrow. The whole country mourned, 
but the grief was most deeply felt in his im- 
mediate neighborhood; the little children 
wept for the loss of their good friend. When 
the day of his funeral arrived the people 
gathered far and near to attend it ; this cap- 
ital poured forth its citizens; the trains on 
the railway were crowded, and a multitude, 
like a mass meeting, but reverentially silent, 
moved through the streets of the neighbor- 
ing village, which had been dressed in the 
emblems of mourning, and clustered about 
the church and the burial-ground. It was 
the first day of December; the pleasant In- 
dian summer of our climate had been pro- 
longed far beyond its usual date; the sun 
shone with his softest splendor ; and theele- 
ments were hushed into a perfect calm; it 
was like one of the blandest days of October. 
The hills and forests, the meadows and wa- 
ters which Irving had loved seemed listen- 
ing, in that quiet atmosphere, as the solemn 
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funeral service was read. It was read over 
the remains of one whose life had well pre- 
pene his spirit for its new stage of being. 

ing did not aspire to be a theologian, but 
his heart was deeply penetrated with the 
better part of religion, and he had sought 
humbly to imitate the example of the Great 
Teacher of our faith. 

That amiable character which makes it- 
self so manifest in the writings of Irving 
was seen in all his daily actions. He was 
ever ready to do kind offices, tender of the 
feelings of others, carefully just, but ever 
leaning to the merciful side of justice, averse 
from strife, and so modest that the world 
never ceased to wonder how it should have 
happened that one so much praised should 
have gained so little assurance. He envied 
no man’s success, he sought to detract from 
no man’s merits, but he was acutely sensi- 
tive both to praise and to blame—sensitive 
to such a degree that an unfavorable criti- 
cism of any of his works would almost per- 
suade him that they were as worthless as 
the critic represented them. He thought so 
little of himself that he could never compre- 
hend why it was that he should be the object 
of curiosity or reverence. 

From the time that he began the composi- 
tions of the Sketch Book, his whole life was 
the life of an author. His habits of compo- 


sition were, however, by no means regular. 
When he was in the vein, the periods would 
literally stream from his pen; at other times 
_he would scarcely write any thing. For two 
years after the failure of his brothers at 
Liverpool, he found it almost impossible to 


write a line. He was throughout life an 
early riser, and when in the mood, would 
write all the morning and till late in the day, 
wholly engrossed with his subject. In the 
evening he was ready for any cheerful pas- 
time, in which he took part with an anima- 
tion almost amounting to high spirits. These 
intervals of excitement and intense labor, 
sometimes lasting for weeks, were succeeded 
by languor, and at times by depression of 
spirits, and for months the pen would lie un- 
touched ; even to answer a letter at those 
times was an irksome task, 

In the evening he wrote but very rarely, 
knowing—so, at least, I infer—that no habit 
makes severer demands upon the nervous 
system than this. It was owing, I doubt not, 
to this prudent husbanding of his powers, 
along with his somewhat abstinent habits 
and the exercise which he took every day, 
that he was able to preserve unimpaired to 
so late a period the faculties employed in 
original composition. He had been a vigor- 
ous walker and a fearless rider, and in his 
declining years he drove out daily, not only 
for the sake of the open air and motion, but 
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‘to refresh his mind with the aspect of nature. 
, One of his favorite recreations was listening 
‘to music, of which he was an indulgent critic, 
‘and he contrived to be pleased and soothed 
by strains less artfully modulated than fas- 
tidious ears are apt to require. 

His facility in writing and the charm of 
his style were owing to very early practice, 
the reading of good authors and the native 
elegance of his mind, and not, in my opin- 
ion, to any special study of the graces of 
manner or any anxious care in the use of 
terms and phrases. Words and combina- 
tions of words are sometimes found in his 
writings to which a fastidious taste might 
object; but these do not prevent his style 
from being one of the most agreeable in the 
whole range of our literature. It is trans- 
parent as the light, sweetly modulated, un- 
affected, the native expression of a fertile 
fancy, a benignant temper, and a mind which, 
delighting in the noble and the beautiful, 
turned involuntarily away from their oppo- 
sites. His peculiar humor was, in a great 
measure, the offspring of this constitution of 
his mind. This “ fanciful playing with com- 
mon things,” as Mr. Dana calls it, is never 
coarse—never tainted with grossness, and 
always in harmony with our better sympa- 
thies. It not only tinged his writings, but 
overflowed in his delightful conversation. 

I have thus set before you, my friends, 
with such measure of ability as I possess, a 
rapid and imperfect sketch of the life and 
genius of Washington Irving. Other hands 
will yet give the world a bolder, a more vivid 
and exact, a more distinctive portraiture. In 
the mean time, when I consider for how 
many years he stood before the world as an 
author with a still increasing fame—half a 
century in this most changeful of centuries 
—I cannot hesitate to predict for him a death- 
less renown. Since he began to write, em- 
pires have risen and passed away; mighty 
captains have appeared on the stage of the 
world, performed their part, and been called 
to their account; wars have been fought and 
ended, which have changed the destinies of 
the human race. New arts have been in- 
vented and adopted, and have pushed the 
old out of use; the household economy of 
half mankind has undergone a revolution. 
Science has learned a new dialect and for- 
gotten the old; the chemist of 1809 would 
be a vain babbler among his brethren of the 
present day, and would in turn become be- 
wildered in the attempt to understand them. 
Nation utters speech to nation in words that 
oe from realm to realm with the speed of 
ight. Distant countries have been made 
neighbors ; the Atlantic Ocean has become 
a narrow frith, and the old world and the 
new shake hands across it ; the east and west 
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look in at each other’s windows. The new 
inventions bring new calamities, and men 
perish in crowds by the recoil of their own 
devices. War has learned more frightful 
modes of havoc, and armed himself with 
deadlier weapons ; armies are borne to the 
battle-field on the wings of the wind, and 
dashed. against cach other and destroyed 
with infinite bloodshed. We grow giddy 
with these rapid and ceaseless mutations ; 
the earth seems to reel under our fect, and 
we turn to those who write like Irving for 
some assurance that we are still in the same 
world into which we were born; we read, 
and are quieted and consoled. In his pages 
we see that the language of the heart never 
becomes obsolete ; that truth and good and 
beauty, the offspring of God, are not subject 
to the changes which besct the inventions of 
men. We become satisfied that he whose 


works were the delight of our fathers, and 
are still ours, will be read with the same 
pleasure by those who come after us. 

If it were becoming, at this time and in 
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this assembly, to address our departed friend 
as if in his immediate presence, I would say: 
“ Farewell, thou who hast entered into the 
rest prepared, from the foundation of the 
world, for serene and gentle spirits like thine. 
Farewell, happy in thy life, happy in thy 
death, happier in the reward to which that 
death was the assured passage; fortunate in 
attracting the admiration of the world to thy 
beautiful writings; still more fortunate in 
having written nothing which did not tend 
to promote the reign of magnanimous for- 
bearance and generous sympathies among 
thy fellow-men. The brightness of that en- 
during fame which thou hast won on earth 
is but a shadowy symbol of that glory to 
which thou hast been admitted in the world 
beyond the grave. Thy errand upon earth 
was an errand of peace and good-will to men, 
and thou art now in a region where hatred 
and strife never enter, and where the har- 
monious activity of those who inhabit it ac- 
knowledges no impulse less noble or less 
pure than that of love.” 





Sin Joun Bownine anp tok Emperor Na- 
POLEON.—Thie hon. and learned knight, writing 
from Paris to a friend, on the 7th March, says :-— 


“ My visit has been a most gratifying and sat- 
isfactory one. I had hardly arrived when I re- 
ecived an invitation from the emperor to a private 
audience, which lasted long, on which he spoke 
to me of his general policy, and of his commer- 
eial views specially. ‘The reception was singu- 
larly cordial, and nothing could be more decided 
than his purposes of amity, nor more frank than 
his explanations on every subject. I never be- 
fore found in him so much warmth of expression, 
confirming all that you have heard from me as 





to the value he attached to the English alliance, 
which is and has ever been the corner-stone of 
his political aspirations. I believe the informa- 
tion I gave him on many subjects will essen- 


ters, Napoleon the Third will add the final wreath 
to his coronal, and give France institutions wor- 
thy of her civilization.” 





Patno.ocy or Rueumatism.—A writer in 
one of the English medical journals analyzes the 
prevailing doctrines regarding the intimate na- 
ture of rheumatism, and objects, with regard to 
the lactic-acid theory, which may be said to be 
the one most generally prevailing at present— 
first, that lactic-acid has not been shown to be in 
excess in the blood of rheumatic patients ; seo- 
ond, that even supposing it to be present in ex- 
cess, it would be difficult to trace connection 
between this circumstance and the exudations 
in and about the different fibrous structures of 
the body; third, that other acids being in excess 
in the secretions, and therefore possibly in the 
blood, they may be as much the cause of the 





tially help the good work, which progresses in| phenomena as lactic-acid ; fourth, that in regard 
spite of all opposition, and which will be a se-| to the theory attributing the disease to suppres 
curity of peace and mutual prosperity, such as | sion of the cutancous secretions, it is doubtful 
nothing but an alliance of common interests! whether it is preceded by greater suppression 
could ever afford. Iwas invited to dine with | than the prodromata of all inflammatory dis- 
the society of political economists, which con-| eases bring with them ; and, fifth, that the ex- 
sists of about a hundred members who have | treme tendency to sweating which occurs dur- 
been the apostles of free-trade, among whom are | ing an acute attack of the disease, may be much 
the soundest aud most influential statesmen of | better explained by another theory.’ In order 
France. They favored me with marked atten- | to establish a theory of rheumatism, the writer 
tion, while, at their request, I drew a sketch of | next analyzes the phenomena of the disease, 
the beneficent influences of emancipated com-| and finds that fatigue, exposure to cold, mental 
merce upon our social, political, and financial | emotions, or some other depressing agent, exer 
condition ; in truth, we are entering upon a| cises a paramount influence in its production— 
great era which has been ushered in by the un-} febrile symptoms making their first appearance, 
flinching courage of a great man, and I yenture | followed by local affections in some fibrous 
to hope that as all liberties are brothers and sis- | tissue. 
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One of Mr. Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers” 
in The Cornhill Magazine. 


ON TWO CHILDREN IN BLACK. 

Monraicne and Howel’s letters are my 
bedside books. If I wake at night, I have 
one or other of them to prattle me to sleep 
again. ‘They talk about themselves forever, 
and don’t weary me. I like to hear them 
tell their old stories over and over again. I 
read them in the dozy hours, and only half 
remember them. I am informed that both 
of them tell coarse stories. I don’t heed 
them. It was the custom of their time, as 
it is of Highlanders and Hottentots, to dis- 

ense with a part of dress which we all wear 
in cities. But people can’t afford to be 
shocked either at Cape Town or at Iverness 
every time they meet an individual who 
wears his national airy raiment. I never 
knew the Arabian Nights was an improper 
book until I happened once to read it in a 
“family edition.” Well, qui s’excuse. ... 
Who, pray, has accused me as yet? Here 
em I smothering dear good old Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s objections, before she has opencd her 
mouth. I love, I say, and scarce ever tire 
of hearing, the artless prattle of those two 
dear old tricnds, the Perigourdin gentleman 
and the priggish little Clerk of King Charles’ 
Council. Their egotism in nowise disgusts 
me. I hope I shall always like to hear men, 
What 


in reason, talk about themsclves. 
subject docs a man know better? If I stamp 
on a friend’s corn, his outery is genuine,— 
he confounds my clumsiness in the accents 


of truth. Heis speaking about himself, and 
expressing his emotion of grief or pain in 
a manner perfectly authentic and veracious. 
Ihave a story of my own, of a wrong done 
to me by somebody, as far back as the year 
1838 : whenever I think of it, and have had 
a couple glasses of wine, I cannot help tell- 
ing it. ‘The toe is stamped upon: the pain 
is just as keen as ever: I ery out, and per- 
haps utter imprecatory language. I told the 
story only last Wednesday at dinner :— 

“Mr. Roundabout,” says-a lady sitting 
by me, “ how comes it that in your books 
there is a certain class (it may be of men, or 
it may be of women, but that is not the ques- 
tion in point)—how comes it, dear sir, there 
is a certain class of persons whom you al- 
ways attack in your writings, and savagely 
rush at, goad, poke, toss up in the air, kick, 
and trample on?” 

I couldn’t help myself. I knew I ought 
not to do it. I told her the whole story, be- 
tween the entrées andthe roast. ‘The wound 
began to bleed again. The horrid pang was 
there, as keen and as fresh as ever. If I 
live half as long as Tithonus, that crack 
across my heart can never be cured. There 
are wrongs and gricfs that can’t be mended. 
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It is all very well of you, my dcar Mrs. G., 
to say that this spirit is unchrisiian, and 
that we ought to forgive and forget, and so 
forth. How can I forget at will? How for- 
give? I can forgive the occasional waiter; 
who broke my beautiful old decanter at that 
very dinner. I am not going to do him any 
injury. But all the powers on earth can’t 
make that claretjug whole. 

So, you sce, I told the lady the inevitable 
story. Iwas egotistical. Iwas sclfish, no 
doubt; but Iwas natural, and was telling 
the truth. You say you are angry with a 
man for talking about himself. Itis because 
you yourself are selfish, that that other pers 
son’s Self does not interest you. Boe inter- 
ested by other people and with their affairs, ~ 
Let them pratile and talk to you, as Ido my 
dear old egotists just mentioned. When you 
have had enough of them, and sudden hazes 
come over your eyes, lay down the volume ; 
pop out the candle, and dormez bien. I 
should like to write a nightcap beok—a book 
that you can muse over, that you can smile 
over, that you can yawn over—a book of 
which you can say, “ Well, this man is so 
and so and so and’so; but he has a fiiendly 
heart (although some wiseacres have painted 
him as black as Bogcy), end you may trust 
what he says.” I should like to touch you 
sometimes with a reminiscence that shall 
waken your sympathy, and make you say, 
To anche have so thought, felt, smiled, suf- 
fered. Now, how is this to be done except 
by egotism ? Linea recta brevissima. That 
right line “1” is the very shortest, simplest, 
straightforwardest means of communication 
between us, and stands for what it is worth 
and nomore. Sometimes authors say, “ The 
present writer hes often remarked ;” or, 
‘The undersigned has observed ;” or, “* Mr. 
Roundabout presents his compliments to the 
gentle reader, and begs to state,” cte.: but 
“TI” is better and straighter than all these 
grimaces of modesty: and alihough these 
are Roundabcut Papers, and may wander 
who knows whither, I shall ask leave to 
maintain the upright and simple perpendie- 
ular. When this bundle of egotisms is 
bound up together, as they may be ene day, 
if no accident prevents this tongue from 
wagging, or this ink from running, they will 
bore you very likely; so it would to read 
through Howcl’s Letters from beginning to 
end, or to eat up the whole of a ham: but a 
slice on occasion may have a relish: a dip 
into the volume at random and so on for a 
page or two: and now and then a smile; and 
presently a gape; and the book drops out 
of your hand ; and s0, bon soir, and pleasant 
dreams to you. I have frequently seen men 
at clubs asleep over thcir humble servant’s 
works, and am always pleased. Even at a 
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lecture I don’t mind, if they don’t snore. 
Only the other day when my friend A. said, 
“You've left off that Roundabout business, 
I see; very glad you have,” I joined in the 
general roar of laughter atthe table. I don’t 
care a fig whether Archilochus likes the pa- 

ers or no. You don’t like partridge, Arch- 
ulochus, or porridge, or what not? ‘Try some 
other dish. I am not going to force mine 
down your throat, or quarrel with you if you 
refuse it. Once in America a clever and 
candid woman said to me, at the close of a 
dinner, during which I had been sitting be- 
side her, ‘‘Mr. Roundabout, I was told I 
should not like you; andI don’t.” “ Well, 
ma’am,” says I, in a tone of the most un- 
feigned simplicity, ‘I don’t care.” And we 
became good friends immediately, and es- 
teemed each other ever after. 

So, my dear Archilochus, if you come upon 
this paper, and say, ‘‘ Fudge!” and pass on 
to another, I for one shall not be in the least 
mortified. If you say, ‘‘ What does hemean 
by calling this paper On Two Children in 
Biack, when there’s nothing about people in 
black at all, unless the ladies he met (and 
evidently bored) at dinner, were black wo- 
men. What is all this egotistical pother ? 
A plague on his I’s!” My dear fellow, if 
you read Montaigne’s Essays, you must own 
that he might call almost any one by the 
name of any other, and that an essay on the 
Moon or an essay on Green Cheese would 
be as appropriate a title as one of his on 
Coaches, on the Art of Discoursing, or Ex- 

erience, or what you will. Besides, if I 
have a subject (and I have), I claim to ap- 
proach it in a roundabout manner. 

You remember Balzac’s tale of the Peau 
de Chagrin, and how every time the posses- 
sor used it for the accomplishment of some 
wish the fairy Peaw shrank a little and the 
owner’s life correspondingly shortened? I 
have such a desire to be well with my public 
that I am actually giving up my favorite 
story. Iam killing my goose, I know I am. 
I can’t tell my story of the children in black 
after this; after printing it, and sending it 

¢ through the country. On the first of March 

‘ next, these little things become public prop- 
erty. I take their hands. I bless them. 
say, ‘‘Good-by, my little dears.” I am 
quite sorry to part with them: but the fact 
is, I have told all my friends about them al- 
ready, and don’t dare to take them about 
with me any more. 

Now every word is true of this little anec- 
dote, and I submit that there lies in it a most 
curious and exciting little mystery. I am 
like a man who gives you the last ottle of 
his twenty-five claret. It is the pride of his 
cellar; he knows it, and he has a right to 
praise it. He takes up the bottle, fashioned 
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I|to remember to 
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so slenderly—takes it up tenderly, cants it 
with care, places it before his friends, de- 
clares how good it is, with honest pride, and 
wishes he had a hundred dozen bottles more 
of the same wine in his cellar. Si quid no- 
visti, etc., I shall be very glad to hear from 
you. I protest and vow lam giving you the 
best I have. 

Well, who those little boys in black were, 
I shall never probably know to my dying- 
day. They were very pretty little men, 
with pale faces, and large, melancholy eyes ; 
and they had beautiful little hands, and lit- 
tle boots, and the finest little shirts, and 
black paletots lined with the richest silk ; 
and they had picture-books in several lan- 
guages, English, and French, and German, 
Iremember. Two more aristocratic-looking 
little men I never set eyes on. They were 
travelling with a very handsome, pale lady 
in mourning, and a maid-servant dressed in 
black, too; and on the lady’s face there was 
the deepest grief. The little boys clambered 
and played about the carriage, and she sat 
watching. It was a railway-carriage from 
Frankfort to Heidelberg. 

I saw at once that she was the mother of 
those children, and going to part from them. 
Perhaps I have tried parting with my own, 
and not found the business very pleasant. 
Perhaps I recollect driving down (with a 
certain trunk and carpet-bag on the box) 
with my own mother to the end of the avy- 
enue, where we waited—only a few minutes 
—until the whirring wheels of that “ Defi- 
ance” coach were heard rolling towards us 
as certain as death. Twang goes the horn; 
up goes the trunk; down come the steps. 
Bah! I see the autumn evening: I hear the 
wheels now: I smart the cruel smart again: 
and, boy or man, have never been able to 
bear the sight of people parting from their 
children. 

I thought these little men might be going 
to school for the first time in their lives; and 
mamma might be taking them to the doctor, 
and would leave them with many fond 
charges, and little wistful secrets of love, 
bidding the elder to protect his younger 
brother, and the younger to be gentle, and 
ray God always for his 
mother, who would pray for her boy too. 
Our party made friends with these young 
ones during the little journey; but the poor 
lady was too sad to talk except to the boys 
now and again, and sat in her corner, pale, 
and silently looking at them. 

The next day, we saw the may and her 
maid driving in the direction of the railway 
station, without the boys. The p4rting had 
taken place, then. That night they would 
sleep among strangers. The little beds at 
home were vacant, and poor mother might 
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go and look at them. Well, tears flow, and 
friends part, and mothers pray every night 
all over the world. I dare say we went to 
see Heidelberg Castle, and admired the vast 
shattered walls, and quaint gables; and the 
Neckar running its bright course through 
that charming scene of peace and beauty; 
and ate our dinner, and drank our wine with 
relish. The poor mother would eat but little 
Abendessen that night; and, as for the chil- 
dren—that first night at school—hard bed, 
hard words, strange boys bullying, and laugh- 
ing, and jarring you with their hateful mer- 
riment—as for the first night at a strange 
{ school, we most of us remember what that 
is. And the first is not the worst, my boys, 
there’s the rub. But each man has his 
share of troubles, and, I suppose, you must 
have yours. 

From Heidelberg we went to Baden- 
Baden: and I dare say, saw Madame de 
Schlangenbad and Madame dela Cruche- 
cassée, and Count Punter, and honest Cap- 
tain Blackball. And whom should we sce 
in the evening, but our two little boys, walk- 
ing on each side of a fierce, yellow-faced, 
bearded man! We wanted to renew our 
acquaintance with them, and they were com- 
ing forward quite pleased to greet us. But 
the father pulled back one of the little men 
by his paletot, gave a grim scowl, and walked 
away. Ian see the children now looking 
rather frightened away from us and up into 
the father’s face, or the cruel uncle’s—which 
was he? I think he was the father. So 
this was the end of them. Not school as I 
at first had imagined. The mother was gone, 
who had given them the heaps of pretty 
books, and the pretty studs in the shirts, 
and the pretty silken clothes, and the tender 


—tender cares; and they were handed to 
this scowling practitioner of Trente et Quar- 


ante. Ah! this is worse than school. Poor 
little men! poor mother sitting by the vacant 
little beds! We saw the children once or 
twice after, always in Scowler’s company ; 
but we did not dare to give each other any 
marks of recognition. 

From Baden we went to Bale, and thence 
i to Lucerne, and so over the St. Gothard into 
Italy. From Milan we went to Venice; and 
now comes the singular part of my story. 
In Venice there is a little court of which I 
forget the name ; but there is an apothecary’s 
shop there, whither I went to buy some rem- 
edy for the bites of certain animals which 
abound in Venice. Crawling animals, skip- 
ping animals, and humming, flying animals ; 
all three will have at you at once; and one 
night nearly drove me into a strait-waistcoat. 
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Well, as I was coming out of the apothe- 
cary’s with the bottle of spirits of hartshorn 
in my hand (it really does do the bites a 
great deal of good), whom should I light 
upon but one of my little Heidelberg-Baden 
boys! 

I have said how handsomely they were 
dressed as long as they were with their 
mother. When I saw the boy at Venice, 
who perfectly recognized me, his only garb 
was a wretched yellow cotton gown. His 
little feet, on which I had admired the little 
shiny boots, were without shoe or stocking. 
He looked at me, ran to an old hag of a wo- 
man, who seized his hand; and with her he 
disappeared down one of the thronged lanes 
of the city. 

From Venice we went to Trieste (the 
Vienna railway at that time was only opened 
as far as Laybach, and the magnificent Sem- 
mering Pass was not quite completed). At 
a station between Laybach and Graetz, one 
of my companions alighted for refreshment, 
and came back to the carriage saying :— 

‘‘There’s that horrible man from Baden, 
with the two little boys.” 

Of course, we had talked about the ap- 
pearance of the little boy at Venice, and his 
strange altered garb. My companion said 
they were pale, wretched-looking, and dressed 
quite shabbily. 

I got out at several stations, and looked 
at all the carriages. I could not see my lit- 
tle men. From that day to this I have never 
set eyes on them. That is all my story. 
Who were they? What could they be? 
How can you explain that mystery of the 
mother giving them up; of the remarkable 
splendor and elegance of their appearance 
while under her care; of their barefooted 
squalor in Venice, a month afterwards; of 
their shabby habiliments at Laybach? Had 
the father gambled away his money, and 
sold their clothes? How came they to have 
passed out of the hands of a refined lady (as 


‘she evidently was, with whom I first saw 


them) into the charge of quite a common 
woman like her with whom I saw one of the 
boys at Venice? Here is but one chapter 
of the story. Can any man write the next, 
or that preceding the strange one on which 
I happened to light? Who knows: the 
ss may have some quite simple solu- 
tion. I saw two children, attired like little 
princes, taken from their mother and con- 
signed to other care; and a fortnight after- 
wards, one of them barefooted and like a 
beggar. Who will read this riddle of The 
Two Children in Black? 
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From The Independent. 
THE SHADOW AND THE LIGHT. 


“ And I sought whence is Evil: I set before 
the eye of my spirit the whole creation, what- 
soever we sce therein, sea, earth, air, stars, 
trees, mortal creatures,—yea, whatsoever there 
is we do not see, angels and spiritual powers. 
Where is evil, and whence comes it since God 
the Good hath created all things? Why made 
he any thing at all of evil and not rather by 
his All-mightiness cause it not to be? ‘These 
thoughts | turned in my miserable heart, over- 
charged with most gnawing cares.” ‘ And ad- 
monished to return to myself, I entered even 
into my inmost soul, thou being my guide, and 
beheld even beyond my soul and mind the Light 
unchangeable. He who knows the Truth knows 
what that Light is, and he that knows it, knows 
Eternity. O Truth, who art Eternity! Love, 
whoart Truth! Eternity, who art Love! And 
Ibeheld that thou madest all things good, and 
to thee is nothing whatsoever evil. From the 
angel to the worm, from the first motion to the 
last, thou settest each in its place, and every 
thing is good in its kind. Woe is me!—how 
high art thou in the highest, how deep in the 
deepest! and thou never departest from us, and 
we scarcely return to thee.”—Augustine’s Solilo- 
guies, Bool: vii., 


Tue fourteen centuries fall away 
Between us and the Afric saint, 
And, at his side, we urge to-day 
The immemorial quest and old complaint. 


No outward sign to us is given, 
From sea or earth comes no reply ; 
Hushed as the warm Numidian heaven 
He vainly questioned bends our frozen sky. 


No victory comes of all our strife, 
From all we grasp the meaning lisps; 
The Sphinx sits at the gate of life 
With the old question on her awful lips. 
In paths unknown we hear the feet 
Of fear before, and guilt behind ; 
We pluck the wayside fruit, and eat 
Ashes and dust beneath its golden rind, 
From age to age descends, unchecked, 
The sad bequest of sire to son, 
The body’s taint, the mind’s defect— 
Through every web of life the dark threads run. 
Oh! why and whither ?—God knows all: 
I only know that he is good, 
And that whatever may befall 
Or here or there, must be the best that could. 
Between the dreadful cherubim 
A Father’s face I still discern, 
As Moses looked of old on him 
And saw his glory into goodness turn! 
For he is merciful as just: 
And so by faith correcting sight, 
I bow before his will, and trust 
Howe’er they seem he docth all things right. 


And dare to hope that he will make 
The rugged smooth, the doubtful plain, 
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His mercy never quite forsake, 
His healing visit every realm of pain ; 


That suffering is not his revenge 
Upon his creatures weak and frail, 
Sent on a pathway new and strange 
With fect that wander and with cyes that failg 


That, o’er the crucible of pain, 
Watches the tender eye of Love 
The slow transmuting of the chain 
Whose links are iron below to gold above! 
Ah, me! we doubt the shining skies 
Seen through our shadows of offence, 
And drown with our poor childish cries 
The cradie hymn of kindly Providence. 


And still we love the evil cause 
And of the just effect complain ; 
We tread upon life’s broken laws 
And murmur at our self-inflicted pain. 


We turn us from the light and find 
Our spectral shapes before us thrown, 

As they who leave the sun behind 
Walk in the shadows of themselves alone. 


And scarce by will or strength of ours 
We sect our faces to the day ; 
Weak, wavering, blind, the Eternal Powers 
Alone can turn us from ourselyes away. 


Our weakness is the strength of sin, 
But love must needs be stronger far, 
Outreaching all and gathering in 
The erring spirit and the wandering star. 


A voice grows with the growing years ; 
Earth, hushing down her bitter ery, 
Looks upward from her graves, and hears: 
“The Resurrection and the Life am I.” 


O Love Divine !—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see 
And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from thee 1 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit ; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thon know’st 
Wide as our need thy favors fall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unsecn, o’er the heads of all 
O Beauty, old yet ever new !* 
Eternal voice, and inward word, 
The Logos of the Greck and Jew, 
The old sphere-music which the Samian heard? 


Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought without but found within, 
The law of love beyond all law, 
The life o’erflooding mortal death and sin! 


Shine on us with the light which glowed 
Upon the trance-bound shepherd’s way, 


* “ Too late I loved thee, O Beauty of ancient 
days, yet ever new! And lo! Thou wert within 
and I abroad searching for thee. Thou wert with 
me, but I was not with thee.”—August.—Soliloq., 
Book zx. 
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TWENTY: GOLDEN YEARS AGO.—WINTER. 


Who saw the darkness overflowed 
And drowned by tides of everlasting day.* 


Shine, light of God !—make broad thy scope 
To all who sin and suffer; more 
And better than we dare to hope 
With Heaven’s compassion makes our longings 


poor ! 
J.G. W. 

# “ And TI saw that there was an ocean of dark- 
ness and death; but an infinite ocean of light and 
love flowed over the ocean of darkness : and in 
that I saw the infinite love of God.”—George Fox's 
Journal. 





TWENTY GOLDEN YEARS AGO. 


Ou, the rain, the weary, dreary rain, 
How it plashes on the window-sill! 
Night, I guess too, must be on the wane, 
Strass and Gass around are grown so still. 
Here I sit with coffee in my cup— 
Ah ! ’twas rarely I beheld it flow 
In the tavern where I loved to sup 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Twenty years ago, alas !—but stay— 
On my life, ’tis half past twelve o’clock ! 
After all, the hours do slip away— 
Come, here goes to burn another block ! 
For the night, or morn, is wet and cold; 
And my fire is dwindling rather low ;— 
Thad fire enough when young and bold, 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Dear ! I don’t feel well at all, somehow ; 


Few in Weimar dream how bad Iam ; 
Floods of tears grow common with me now, 
High-Dutch floods that reason cannot dam. ; 
Doctors think I’ll neither live nor thrive 
‘ If I mope at home so—I don’t know— 
Am Lliving now? Iwas alive 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Wifeless, friendless, flagonless, alone, 
Not quite bookless, though, unless I choose, 
Left with naught to do, except to groan, 
Not a soul to woo, except the muse— 
Qh ! this is hard for me to bear, 
Me, who whilome lived so much en haut, 
Me, who broke all hearts like china-ware, 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Perhaps ’tis better ;—time’s defacing waves 
Long have quenched the radiance of my 
brow— 
They who curse me nightly from their graves, 
Scarce could love me were they living now ; 
But my loneliness hath darker ills— 
Such dun duns as Conscience, Thought and 
Co., 
Awful gorgons ! worse than tailors’ bills 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Did I paint a fifth of what I feel, 
Oh! how plaintive you would ween I was! 
But I wont, albeit I have a deal 
More to wail about than Kerner has ! 
Kerner’s tears are wept for withered flowers, 
Mine for withered hopes, my scroll of woe 
Dates, alas! from youth’s deserted bowers, 
Twenty golden years ago! 





A CHANGELING, 
A “itTTLe changeling spirit 
Crept to my arms one day: 
Thad no heart or courage 
To drive the child away. 
So all day long I soothed her 
And hushed her on my breast ; 
And all night long her wailing 
Would never let me rest. 


I dug a grave to hold her, 
A grave both dark and deep: 
I covered her with violets, 
And laid her there to sleep. 


I used to go and watch there, 
Both night and morning too; 

It was my tears, I fancy, 
That kept the violets blue. 

I took her up: and once more 
I felt the clinging cold, 

And heard the ceaseless wailing 
That wearied me of old. 


I wandered and I wandered 
With my burden on my breast, 

Till I saw a church door open, 
And entered in to rest. 

In the dim, dying daylight, 
Sct in a flowery shrine, 

I saw the kings and shepherds 
Adore a child divine. 


I knelt down there in silence ; 
And on the altar-stone 

T laid my wailing burden, 
And came away,—alone. 


And now that little spirit 
That sobbed so all day long, 
Is grown a shining angel, 
With wings both wide and strong. 
She watches me from heaven, 
With loving, tender care, 
And one day she has promised’ 
That I shall find her there. 


— Cornhill Magazine. A.B 





WINTER. 


[The following verses, which might pass for 
emanations from the pen of the old English 
pocts—say of the reign of Elizabeth—were writ- 
ten by James Smith, author of the “ Rejected 
Addresses.” Every line a picture :—] 

The mill-wheel’s frozen in the stream, 
The church is decked with holly; 
Mistletoe hangs from the kitchen beam ; 

To fright away melancholy ; 

Icicles clink in the milkmaid’s pail, 

Younkers skate in pool below ; 
Blackbirds perch on the ;rolden rail 

And hark, how the cold winds blow! 


There goes the squire to shoot at snipe, 
Here runs Dick to fetch a log ; 
You’d swear his breath was the smoke of a pipe, 
In the frosty morning fog. 
Hodge is breaking the ice for the kine. 
Old and young congh as they go; 
The round red sun forgets to sine, 
And hark, how the cold winds biow ! 
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From The Press. 


Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Corinthians; Delivered at Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton. By the late Rev. F. 
W. Robertson, M.A. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 


Tue title of this volume is calculated to 
raise expectations which its perusal will dis- 
appoint. On the other hand the reader will 
find in it, to his surprise, much that he 
scarcely looked for. If we were asked to 
point out a guide to Christian doctrine, it 
would be among the very last we should 
think of selecting; still we would earnestly 
recommend all Christian men to give it a 
careful reading, and to ponder its contents. 
Let us add that it abounds in heterodox 
propositions, yet is full of sound Christian 
teaching. We have described the book in 
paradoxes; true, but we have faithfully de- 
scribed, for it is itself a great paradox. It 
is a book altogether peculiar—sui generis. 
Withal it is a book decidedly worth reading. 

Much of this may be owing to the history 
of the volume. It appears that Mr. Robert- 
son had a plan which it were to be wished 
were more common with our pulpit teachers. 
He would on successive Sunday afternoons 
take a book of Scripture and go right through 
with it, making it the subject of a running 
commentary. That this is an admirable 
method of preaching may be collected even 
from the imperfect way in which its practical 
effect is made apparent in the volume before 
us. Instead of the systematic treatment of 
some one particular subject, with its divisions 
and subdivisions logically, often pedantically, 
arranged, and too frequently drawn out in 
lengthy monotony of thought and expression, 
there is a vein of life and freshness pervad- 
ing these discourses which keeps the atten- 
tion alive. We are not therefore surprised 
to learn that they were greatly valued by 
the congregation, and especially by the work- 
ing classes. The living chords of the heart 
were constantly touched by the application 
of practical truths to the business of daily 
life, and religion was thus made more of a 
reality and less of an abstraction. 

What the lectures as delivered from the 
pulpit were is not, however, more than in- 
dicated in these pages; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few which were either taken down 
in shorthand by friends, or written out by 
himself after delivery, we have nothing here 
but the leading thoughts of each discourse 
dotted down,—the milestones and finger- 
posts, as it were, of the ground over which 
the preacher travelled; the substance of a 
discourse which lasted from forty to fifty 
minutes being represented by a few, some- 
times by not more than three or four, pages. 
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The necessary consequence of this is, some- 
times a want of visible coherence between 
the comments, at other times a want of ac- 
curacy and definition in the statement. There 
is much that appears desultory, and much 
that is unguarded which probably, as the 
preacher enlarged upon each point, was pre- 
sented in more orderly connection of thought 
and set forth more elaborately, with such 
amplifications and reservations as would ob- 
viate misconception and misconstruction. 
For all this, in common fairness, allow- 
ance ought to be made. It should further 
be remembered that it was no part of the 
preacher’s object to give a critical exegesis 
of the text, but rather to lay hold upon the 


salient points of practical truth as they pre-' 


sented themselves, and to bring them to 
bear, often with great sharpness and much 
freedom, upon the circumstances of the 
times, and the existing state of society and 
of religious parties. ‘The idea of inculeating 
any particular doctrine as part of a. system 
of truth, seems scarcely ever to have been 
present to his mind; nor did he seemingly 
concern himself to make one statement or 
observation square with another that might 
appear to contradict it. Theological exposi- 
tions of Christian truth was not what he 
aimed at, but the enforcement of it upon the 
mind and heart by striking remarks, likely 
to be remembered and to have a practical 
influence upon life and its varied relations 
and duties. 

How he himself viewed and valued this 
mode of handling the work of God, as com- 
pared with the ordinary method of sermon- 
izing, or expounding the Scriptures, we can- 
not better explain than by the contrast which 
he draws between the discourse of Job and 
those of his friend :— 


“There is (he says) a difference. between truth 
and veracity. Veracity—mere veracity—is a 
small poor thing. Truth is something greater 
and higher. Veracity is merely the correspond- 
ence between some particular statement and 
facts; truth is the correspondence between a 
man’s whole soul and reality. It is possible for 
a man to say that which, unknown to him, is 
false, and yet he may be true; because if de- 
prived of truth, he is deprived of it unwillingly. 
It is possible, on the other hand, for a man to 
utter veracitics, and yet at the very time that he 
is uttering these veracities to be false to himself, 
to his brother, and to his God. One of the most 
signal instances of this is to be seen in the Book 
of Job. Most of what Job’s friends said to him 
were veracious statements. Much of what Job 
said for himself was unveracious and mistaken. 
And yet those veracitics of theirs were so torn 
from all connection with fact and truth, thas 
they become falsehoods; and they were, as has 
been said, nothing more than ‘ orthodox liars ” 
in the sight of God. On the other hand Job, 
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blundering perpetually, and falling into false 
doctrine, was yet a true man—searching for and 
striving after the truth ; and if deprived of it for 
a time, deprived of it with all his heart and soul 
unwillingly. And therefore it was that at last 
the Lord appeared out of the whirlwind, to con- 
found the men of mere veracity, and to stand 
by and support the honor of the heartily true.” 


In reading this passage it is at once ob- 
vious that the very word “ veracity” is used 
here in an unusual sense, peculiar to the 
preacher,—rather, perhaps we should say, 
peculiar to the exigency of the particular 
thought to which he was desirous of giving 
utteranee. It is, also, notwithstanding this 
peculiarity, and even inaccuracy, of expres- 
sion, abundantly clear what he is aiming at. 
He evidently set more store by the hearty 
expression of some thought or sentiment of 
religion, even though inaccurate or even 
erroneous, than by nice theological accuracy 
of statement. And considering the many 
passages in his book which will not endure 
the test of critical orthodoxy, we may, with- 
out disparagement, say that it happened to 
himself even as it did to Job. And if, as 
we suspect, he was conscious of this, and 
cherished the hope that the end of it would 
be the setting right of all the mistakes he 
might fall into in the heartiness of his zeal, 
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by the Lord himself, he was not disappointed 
of his expectation; for it is a touching coin- 
cidence that the words “ Finally, brethren, 
farewell,” in the conclusion of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, were the last that 
he gave utterance to in the pulpit of Trinity 
Chapel. 

One of the most marked features of these 
lectures is the deep feeling which the preacher 
had of the emptiness and hollowness of the 
conventional religionism of the day. The 
clap-trap of popular ministries, the pride and 
uncharitableness of exclusive Evangelicalism, 
the pomp and pretension of ritualism and 
priestly affectation,—the miserable Phari- 
saism which is lurking underneath them all, 
—form the subject of many strikingly true 
and often cutting remarks. He has no pa- 
tience with the unrealities of sectarian purism 
and pedantic orthodoxy. His constant ory 
the constant struggle of his soul, is for re 
ity: he would rather run the risk of wae 
and be in earnest, than give place to indif- 
ference of heart under the shield of dogmatio 
truth. Hence, while his views of objective 
truth are at times deficient, or, at least, very 
imperfectly stated, he leaves a deep impress 
of subjective religion upon the mind, by a 
style of teaching which, far from uninstruc- 
tive, is yet more eminently suggestive. 





Tne inland department of the London Tele- 
graph Company employs one hundred young 
ladies, who receive and transmit the messages 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
room in which they are engaged in this occupa- 
tion is lofty, spacious, and admirably lighted and 
ventilated. A number of long tables are placed 
across the room, upon which the instruments are 
placed, the attendant being seated opposite each 
one. In the intervals which occur between the 
receipt or sending of messages, the young ladies 
employ themselves in crochet or other needle- 
work, others in reading; and there is an air of 
comfort, cleanliness, and content about the whole 
room that contrasts most favorably with many 
other occupations forfemales. The young ladies 
earn from 10s. to 25s. per week ; their hours of 
work are from nine to six, from ten to seven, 
and from eleven to eight, p.w. There is a 
kitchen in which to cook their dinners, and a 
servant to wait on them; a lavatory also, and 
every thing required for their comfort and con- 
venience. The access to the room is by a stair- 
case exclusively devoted to the ladies, and no 








person of the ruder sex is upon any account ad- 
mitted into their department except upon a spe- 
cial order. The experiment of employing fe 
males has proved to a demonstration, that the 
proverbial incapacity of women to keep a secret 
is a proverbial untruth. Of the thousands of 
important and valuable secrets which must 
yearly come to the knowledge of these» young 
ladies, not a single one has ever wanes 


Tue Alpine Club will meet for the speeial 
purpose of receiving practical suggestions for 
the exploration of little-known mountain dis- 
tricts, and for the inquiries which might most 
advantageously be pursued in the better-known 
and more frequented districts. 


Mr. Horten, of Piccadilly, is preparing for 
publication a volume of ‘ Remains of the late 
Douglas Jerrold,” consisting of tales written in 
early life, some of them new, and some reprints, 
and on the whole resembling the author’s “Men 
of Character.” 
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Part of an Article in The Saturday Review, 10 
March. 

TRAVELLING CLASS OF AMERICANS. 

TUE travelling class of Americans are apt 
to observe that, if there is more political 
freedom in the States, there is more social 
liberty on the European continent; and as 
the greater part of the notions in Mr. Bright’s 
head can be traced to an American origin, 
it is possible that he may have borrqwed his 
position from a foreign friend. The assump- 
tion is more than doubtful, but it cannot be 
understood without reference to the condition 
of socicty in America. The fact is, that 
Columbia—happy land !—in shaking off the 
sceptre of the British tyrant, has fallen under 
the dominion of Mrs. Grundy. One of the 
American writers best known in England, 
Mr. Hawthorne, in a work only just pub- 
lished, speaks of everybody’s life in an 
American town as being the undisputed 
property of everybody else; and he contrasts 
this social despotism with the apparently 
free, careless, and unrestrained enjoyments 
of the metropolitan populations in Southern 
Europe.’ He, however, and all who draw a 


TRAVELLING CLASS OF AMERICANS. ; 


similar conclusion, begin with an indefensi- 
ble confusion between the omnigenous pop- 
ulace of a few large citics and the'masses of 
the various European nations. Inthe French 
provinces, at all events, and, we believe, in 
the country districts of every other conti- 
nental community, Mrs. Grundy reigns with 
a force and activity of prerogative which 
would go near to break the spirit even of an 
American. Even in Paris and Rome, the 
liberty which foreign denizens enjoy arises 
from their imperfect assimilation to the na- 
tive inhabitants. They are looked upon as 
untutored strangers, and, accordingly, their 
uncouth usages are regarded with some in- 
|dulgence. An American who succeeded in 
converting himself into something really 
like a Parisian or a Roman would find his 
proceedings canvassed with quite as jealous 
a scrutiny as ever plagued him at home. In 
some respects, indeed, he would find his 
“social liberty” a vast deal narrower than 
;in the States. Let him try to marry above 
his rank; class, or fortune—and he will see 
| what he will see. 








“ PaTIENT IN TripuLation.”—Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby had asister who for twenty years was 
a martyr to a severe spinal disease. At the 
time of her death, he recorded her character in 
a letter from which the paragraph below is taken. 
His own well-known aversion to exaggeration, 
and every kind of “ pious fraud,” is a guarantee 
of the literal fidelity of the picture. It is worth 
studying as a testimony to the power of divine 
grace, and as a rebuke to the multitudes of 
Christians who fill the air with their complaints 
ander trials not fit to be mentioned in compatri- 
son with a lifelong bed of pain. ‘The passive 
virtues ave undervalued by the ignorant, the 
thoughtless, the worldly minded; but in the 
sight of God they are of great price: 

This invalid denied herself persistently what 
most sufferers decin a great alleviation—that is, 
the privilege of talking about themselves, their 
symptoms and sufferings and hopes and fears. 
[We have known an equal sufferer who never 
would prolong the conversation about herself 
one moment longer than courtesy required.] 
Equally worthy of notice is the fine Christian 
trait which made her so solicitous, amid her own 
griefs, for the comfort and happiness of others. 
It is such quict, continuous, heavenly virtues 
which, above all things else, demonstrate the 
supernatural grace in which they have their root. 

*“T never saw a more perfect instance of the 
spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind; intense love, almost to the annihilation 
of selfishness ; a daily martyrdom for twenty 
years, during which she adhered to her early 


formed resolution of never talking about herself; 
thoughtful about the very pins and ribbons of 
my wife’s dress, about the making of a doll’s 
sap—but of herself, save only as regarded her 
ripening in all goodness, wholly thoughtless ; 
enjoying every thing lovely, graceful, beautifal, 
high-minded, whether in God’s works or man’s, 
with the keenest relish; inheriting the earth to 
the very fulness of the promise, though never 
leaving her crib, nor changing her posture; and 
preserved, through the valley of the shadow of 
death, from all fear or impatience, or from every 
cloud of impaired reason, which might mar the 
beauty of Christ’s Spirit’s glorious work. May 
God grant that Imight come but within one 
hundred degrees of her place in glory!” 


Mr. Monsett of Albany is indefatigable in 
his efforts to perpetuate the fragmentary me 
morials of American history. Twonew volumes 
of his elegant series in small quarto are an- 
nounced, “The Unpublished Royalist Poetry of 
the Revolution,” including the verses of Stams- 
bury and Odell, edited, with Introduciion and 
Notes, by Winthrop Sargent, and “ Burgoyne’s 
Orderly Book,” during the whole of his memor- 
able campaign to his capitulation (October, 
1777), with numerous historical and biographical 
notes, and original sketches of British and Amer- 
ican officers. These will form the seventh and 
eighth volumes of the series. One hundred 
copies being the number to which the impression 
is strictly confined, though issued only last year, 
the early volumes are quite unprocurable. 

















